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Hundreds already in use 


The B-H Relief Map 


In New and Improved Construction 





Sections are now metal backed and weigh but 6 
pounds each, the entire set, including container 


weighing less than 60 pounds, instead of 250 
pounds as formerly 


Eight sections, representing an area 2 by 4 miles, 


but susceptible of more than two thousand com. 
binations. 


Marvelously ingenious, but simplicity itself when 
understood. 


Solves the problem of winter instruction in patrols, out- 
guards, fire control, entrenching, map reading and 
topographic sketching. 


No imagination required. The actual terrain lies before 
your eyes, hills, valleys, rivers, lakes, roads, trails, 
bridges, fords. Visibility problems solved instantly. 


Night or day, rain or sunshine, make no difference 
to the command that possesses 


B-H Relief Map 


This is not a novelty or toy, but a practical military device 
designed by a military man for military men. 


Comes complete with all necessary appliances, instructions, 
textbooks, etc. 1 2 5 


Price $ia8 Delivered 


Payable from Government funds 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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ON WAR 


GENERAL CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 
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With Introduction and Notes by 
COLONEL F. N. MAUDE 


Not concerned with ethics or moralities, he deals with the laws of cause and effect and s! 
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Standardized Basic Training 


Mgj. C. D. Barrett, 


F the United States 
declared war today, 
would we be prepared 
to put into effect im- 
mediately a complete 
training system. for 
the large civilian 
army which would 
have to be recruited 
and trained? Could 
we, for example, be- 
night, have in the hands of the 
ter a complete training schedule 





¢ exactly what an officer or man 
d do every hour 


U. S. Marine Corps 


will provide unbroken progressive 
training during changes from one or- 
ganization or post to another? 

The answer to these and similiar 
questions constitutes one of the acid 
tests of our preparation for war. 

A great many officers are bitterly 
opposed to standardized schedules and 
methods of training. They say, and 
the training regulations say, that we 
have indicated what is to be done, and 
that we should not tell officers how 
to do it. As one high ranking officer 
remarked to me: ‘‘You want to de- 

story all initiative— 





ing his basie 


the most valuable as- 


ning? If so, Along with the stand- _ set, ete. ete.’’ Oh, 
| the schedule ardized schedule, and as American Initiative, 
vhole system in- an integral part of it, what military crimes 
rate the most we should have stand- have been committed 
ed training ardized training methods _ in thy name! 


iis, providing 


Read the follow- 





utely the maxi- 
training in the minimum time, 
vould it be thoroughly familiar to 
embers of both the Regular Ser- 
nd the National Guard? 
uld a man, under this schedule, 
vectedly called to the front after 
iy’s training, have received dur- 
hat day the maximum instruction 
things most needful in combat 
e to give in one day? And, 
all, have we plans for putting 
umediate effect the system which 


ing report made by a 
company commander in July, 1918, re- 


garding incidents occurring two days 
before the company was to assault a 
strong German position : 


About sundown, July 27, 1918, our 
battalion received some 200 recruits. 
My company received 39 of this num- 
ber. They were all automatic draft re- 
placements, and, by questioning each of 
them, I determined that none of them 
had had a maximum of over three 
months’ service. During this time 
none had any training which would 
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fit them for battle. The only rifle fir- 
ing they had was the firing of ten 
rounds each into a sand bag with a 
U. S. rifle, model 1917. None of them 
had even loaded or fired a Springfield 
rifle. They were immediately given a 
lesson in the adjustment of their gas 
masks. The next day they were shown 
how to load and unload a Springfield 
rifle, and shown how to aim. 


What had these men been doir. + dur- 
ing their three months’ service? We 
all know that every officer has differ- 
ent opinions as to the relative i:nport- 
ance of the various subjects corstitut- 
ing the training of a soldier, and it 
is probable, as a guess, that these men 
had had thorough instruction in clos 
order drill, ceremonies, guard duty, 
honors, ete., all excellent and very 
necessary training, but not to the ex- 
clusion of other things when the time 
is short and the need urgent. 

During the stress of war, when 
everything is uncertain, it is criminal 
to waste two hours having a parade 
until after every man has had, at least, 
the rudiments of musketry and kin- 
dred subjects. Let us not cast aside 
the lessons of the last war. Men were 
ealled to the front unexpectedly then, 
and they will be again, and the true 
guage to be applied to each hour of 
the training schedule is this: If I 
were going to take these men or this 
organization into battle tomorrow, 
would I be training them in this sub- 
ject today? 

The incident just described may be 
considered very exceptional. Although 
it oceurred after we had been in the 
war over a year, such a condition was 
not general, and, in such fundametals 
as rifle shooting, we need never fear 
that it will ever become so. However, 
in the less widely known and more 
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technical branches of the militiry ay 
we cannot always be sure that dy 
relative weight and importance wil] }, 
attached to each subject by every of. 
ficer charged with the preparation and 
carrying out of training schedules, 

Let me give one more example. Ae. 
cording to information given me }) 
several graduates, the officers’ training 
camps in this country were not giving 
in the fall of 1917, a course in prac 
tical map reading. By practical map 
reading I do not mean the ordinary 
theoretical school room course inelyd- 
ing scale problems, map distances, 
visibility problems, resection with 
plane table, ete., but something en- 
tirely different and requiring entirely 
different methods of instruction. I re- 
fer to a course which teaches the praec- 
tical use of a map in the field under 
war conditions; one which teaches an 
officer actually to go 
country and find a place designated on 
the map, and when he reaches some un 
known point to locate it and report it 
correctly upon the map. 


across rough 


It may be that before the end of the 
war such instruction was given to our 
newly appointed officers, but, as far as 
I can find out, in the area around 
Washington, a map was never madi 
with the same conventional 
amount of detail, and quadrillage sys- 
tem as those to be used in Franee. 
This may be a small matter, but it is 
an indication, for such a map was al- 
most indispensable in the short inten- 
sive course of instruction required un- 
der the special conditions then exist- 
ing. In passing, it may be noted that 
no such a course has been incorporated 
in the Army Training Regulations 
published so far. 

It is needless to point out the dif- 


signs, 


iS 


whe. 


ott. Cee 


as 


I Bie. We a 
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es resulting from the inability of 

s to use a map in the field; the 

ries of a great many officers can 

y examples. And yet, consider 
illy, that only a short course of 
seven hours is necessary to make 
verage officer fairly proficient in 
respect. There were, of 
things of great importance to 

¢ crowded into the all too short course 
of three months, and here is simply a 
case of difference of opinion as to the 
relative importance of the subjects to 


course, 


he covered. 

Surely though, somewhere in the 
course. from trench digging, practice 
marches, parades, or something, there 
could have been spared the one hour’s 
‘nstruetion neeessary to enable an of- 
fieer to answer the following and 
similar questions : 

In making an approach march at 
night with your company you get lost 
and have no idea within three or four 
miles of where you are. At daybreak 
you find yourself on a wood road with 
absolutely nothing in sight that you 
ean identify on the map. You want 
to report your position. How would 
you go about quickly locating yourself 
on the map? 

You are marching through strange 
country, day or night, to a _ point 
designated on a map. What is the 
first thing you do after clearing a 
town, concerning map reading? 

In my opinion, particularly during 
war, such instruction should have 
been given the first week of the of- 
ficer’s service, and the failure to have 
given it at all, even during the first 
months of war, amounted almost to a 
with which statement, in 
view of our later experiences in the 
war, I believe most will agree. 

\ well-balaneed training schedule, 
faithfully earried out, will prevent 


tragedy . 
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such errors in the future. Also, if it 
is a standardized schedule, universally 
used throughout the service, it will go 
further; it will ensure that the train- 
ing of a man or young officer proceeds 
progressively and without delay re- 
gardless of whether he makes frequent 
changes of station or organization, or 
not. 

The service record of a man so trans- 
ferred during his basic training period 
should be clearly marked with the 
number of days training he has com- 
pleted, so that a draft of men, upon 
arrival at a new post, can be quickly 
divided into classes according to the 
amount of training they have had, and 
the schedule of each class taken up 
without loss of time or sacrifice of con- 
tinuity. 

All officers and non-commissioned 
officers should be so indoctrinated with 
the spirit of intensive training and be 
so familiar with the system that a de- 
lay of even a day or two at any point 
would immediately be taken advantage 
of to carry on the schedule. Every 
man who has been present for duty at 
a camp or camps for twenty days 
should have completed his twentieth 
day of training, and, if not, the officers 
in charge should be made to explain 
why. 

Even while en route on railroad or 
ship, the spirit should be ‘‘train! 
train!’’ War requires such measures, 
for remember these men may be re- 
ceived by a young company com- 
mander at the front who may pray 
for the few extra hours of training 
now being wasted. 

The foundation of our training has 
been laid on solid ground. The Army 
Training Regulations certainly consti- 
tute the most advanced step in this di- 
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rection made during the military his- 
tory of this or any other country. 
These regulations justify an equally 
perfect mechanism or system for put- 
ting them into operation. 

The training schedule is not a train- 
ing system, nor will it ensure train- 
ing. It is simply a step in the earry- 
ing out of the general plan. But it 
is a step, and I want to emphasize that 
it is a most important one. As such, 
with all its ramifications and far- 
reaching results, it is worthy of our 
best thought and long continued ef- 
forts to make it as nearly perfect as 
may be. 

Along with the standardized sched- 
ule, and as an integral part of it, we 
should have standardized training 
methods. We have standardized what 
we want to accomplish, but we have 
yet a lot to learn about the best way 
to accomplish it. When T say we, I 
mean the average officer, because, un- 
doubtedly, here and there methods are 
being used which produce wonderful 
results, and it is these methods that 
we should gather in, put through rigid 
tests, and, when finally approved, put 
into universal practice throughout the 
service. 

Only then shall we get the real test, 
that of practical use and actual demon- 
stration under service conditions. Only 
by this means shall we reach perfec- 
tion. Take a machine gun, designed 
by a master craftsman and tested by 
a corps of experts——does it reach 
the service perfect and in final form? 
No, the veriest novice has and will 
continue to develop improvements. 
So, our training system, a much more 
delicate and complicated mechanism 
than a piece of ordnance, should be 
put into operation throughout the en- 


tire service, wherever basic tra 
being conducted, exactly as we te) 
to carry it out on the first a: | xs 
And the 


as well as the expert, should 


ceeding days of war. 


couraged to make suggestions ; 
improvement. 

Very soon, I firmly believe. 
a large measure to the recom) 
tions of these same so-called 1).\y ices 
we should find our ideas on triinine 
materially changing, particular|y as 
how long it takes to train a siidi 
Let me give a few examples coming 
within my own personal knowle:!« 

Since the war, we have bee: 
fronted in the Marine Corps with th 
same situation that exists in thy 
In ord 
build up our war-time posts w 


branches of the service. 


been compelled to reduce the tim 
strictly military training to the mi 
mum, and the constant effort has be 
to get the same or better trai: 
less time. 

Right at the beginning it deve 
or rather confirmed, the princi, 
the amount and quality of traini 
that could be crowded into a 
period varied directly with the amount 
of time the officer in charge (or some- 
one else) spent in preparation. It soo! 
became almost axiomatic that t: 
men to proper advantage for on: 
required a minimum of two hours’ 
outside work by some officer; som 
times much more. 


It soon became apparent tha‘ 
the system became stabilized on! 
four hours a day could be proiital 
employed in training companies 
then it became necessary to ) 
effect a system of battalion inst 
in order to allow the requisi' 
for preparation. Under this ~ ste! 
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er in the battalion (and some- 
mn-commissioned officers) was 
one or more subjects in which 
o prepare a plan for training 
ion. He had to provide all 
required by the companies for 

out instruction as out- 
him, seleet the ground for all 
ies, and look up all references, 


the 


» notes, if necessary, on import- 
disputed points. 

of this 
detailed written description of 


information, together 
thod of instruction, was handed 
ic battalion commander. Copies 
then furnished all officers for 
and comment. 

1 days before the subject was 
led for the companies, the of- 
‘harged with this subject took 
the battalion officers and gave 
in exactly the 
manner it was to be given to the 
demonstrating that it could be 
n the time allowed. If it were 
d formation, the officers fell in 


instruction 


. 
the 


f 


went through the drill exactly as 

vates were expected to do. 
lhe next day the company officers 
their own non-commissioned of- 
through the instruction, and the 
ng day the subject was given to 

mpany. 

In order to finish all of the many 
subjects preseribed within the period 
ved, it actually became a question 
ng a few minutes here and a few 
} minutes there. Some of the methods 
: nt iced appear to have great pos- 
es in the future development of 


1! i 


ie first period for training a com- 
é 1 advanee guard formations was 
; m one hour to twenty minutes. 
: ie ‘uethod of instruction presented 


Eada 
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nothing new but the details were care- 
fully worked out. Various charts were 
provided on large sheets of wrapping 
paper; also a short lecture was writ- 
ten up giving as much information 
about an advance guard as would be 
useful to a private, emphasizing fea- 
tures pertaining to the individual such 
as connecting files, communication, ete. 

The method of instruction was to 
form the company in line, show the 
chart of a company in advance guard 
formation, and give the brief lecture. 
The formation of the point was next 
illustrated, and each squad in succes- 
sion was required to form a point on 
the double to the front. The same 
was done for the advance party and 
support, and the instruction ended by 
requiring the company to march back 
to the barracks in advance guard for- 
mation. (Detailed instruction in flank 
patrols was taken up under the head- 
ing of Patrols.) 

There is nothing out of the ordinary 
about this, of course, and it is probable 
that many have used the same or a 
better system. The point is that some 
officers are still requiring their com- 
panies, during preliminary instruction 
in this subject, to take full distances, 
thus losing not only time but the op- 
portunity of making the instruction 
uniform throughout the company. 
Each squad should get a chance to 
hear, see, and do everything about an 
advance guard. 

In the subject of ‘‘Security on the 
March in Bush Warfare,’’ one hour 
was allowed to cover the subject com- 
pletely. To do anything at all in this 
time, it was necessary for the direct- 
ing officer to prepare a short text book 
on the subject, as information regard- 
ing bush warfare is pretty well scat- 
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tered. For the actual instruction he 
elected to use thirty minutes on the 
parade ground and two fifteen minute 
periods on rough terrain in the field 
This was permissible, and the battalion 
commander arranged practice marches 
to take in the localities selected for 
problems by the officers charged with 
the various subjects. 

The work on the parade ground fol- 
lowed pretty closely that outlined for 
an ordinary advance guard, differences 
in the two formations being empha- 
sized. (This carries out the principle 
on which the success of any training 
system depends, that of progressive 
review.) Then, instead of marching off 
down a road, it was directed that the 
formation be taken up with reduced 
and the battalion march 
around the parade ground in a cirele. 
Machine guns firing blanks were sta- 
tioned around the circle to indicate an 
attack from the flanks or front, and 
the unit nearest this point was re- 
quired to take action accordingly. In 
this way all companies could see and 
have explained to them the proper ac- 
tion, not only at the point of contact, 
but that of the whole column as well, 
in ease of surprise. 

From this class of instruction it was 
but a natural step to reduced-scale 
squad and platoon attack problems on 
the parade ground and rifle range. 
While very rudimentary, these prob- 
lems possess real merit in practic- 
ing the mechanism of maneuver in- 
volved in such problems, and in giving 
each man a chance to see the whole 
movement completed, much the same 
as an animated drawing would do. 
They are also valuable in demonstrat- 
ing what can be accomplished on a 
parade ground alone where facilities 
for field training are not available. 


distances 
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These examples are not given. jy 


any means, as the correct aid. fin! 
method to be used. They a: deeds 
given as illustrations of what we a 
expect when the whole service begin. 


to think along the same lines, that jg 
‘‘Better training in less time.’ 7), 
system is far from perfect and may 
disappointments were experienced jy 
results produced. But if we are +, 
use such a system in war we must find 
out our mistakes now. Methods wi!) 
have to be changed here, time increased 
there and saved somewhere else. Oy); 
in this way will perfection be attained 

There is one other phase of our way 
time training system that merits car 
ful thought, discussion and experi. 
ment. That is of having all basic traiy 
ing conducted by specialists, following 
out the system used in our schools and 
colleges where students go from on 
professor to another, each having his 
own specialty. They have gotten away 
from the one room school idea, and s 
I believe, should we. 

I will give one concrete example of 
the working of such a plan. During 
the past several years we have bee: 
having fair suecess with rifle shooting 
and I have frequently been asked th 
The answer is ver 
Every. Marine entering th 
service receives a course of instructio! 
which will enable him to develop bh 
latent possibilities in rifle shooting ' 
the full. 
tion is given by coaches trained espec'- 
ally for that purpose and doing not! 
ing else. Under the old system of hav- 
ing the instruction given by the com 
pany officers, good and bad, many p- 
tential National Team shots went 
discovered because they never had # 


reason for this. 


simple. 


This is because the instruc 


chance. 
Do you think a company commander 
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n efficiency because he is not 
rt rifle coach? Certainly the 
y, as a whole, is better off with 
per cent qualified men, al- 
instructed by men outside of 
apany, than with only forty per 
rodueed by the efforts of the of- 
of the company. A number of 
est battalion commanders cannot 


suffer in efficiency, because they know 
how to use to the best advantage the 
tools which have been prepared for 
them; probably better than the in- 
structor whose vision is apt to be limit- 

the mass of technical details re- 
quired of him. 

What is true of rifle shooting is 
true of many other subjects, and we 
should plan our training system ac- 
cordingly. 

Why not pattern it after one of the 
most perfect machines ever devised, 
the Ford assembling plant, where 
specialization has produced results 
never before dreamed of? Here on par- 
allel tracks the various units are as- 
sembled as they move along, by men 
trained for one thing and one thing 
alone. As each unit is completed its 
track leads into the main line to join 
in the complete assemblage at the 
proper time, until finally the car moves 
off under its own power ready for 
work, 


lhe parallel to a military machine 
for training individuals and organiza- 


tions is obvious. Under such a sys- 
tem we could have a large number of 
instructors trained in a very short 
time, resembling the mechanic apply- 
ing for work in a garage who gave as 
4 recommendation three years’ experi- 
ence in the Ford factory. When asked 
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what this experience consisted of he rv 
plied that he put in bolt No. 87. 
Furthermore, under this system, the 
great mass of temporary officers could 
simply be expert ‘‘drivers,’’ knowing 
very little about the assembling and 
construction, but able to make repairs, 
and get the most speed and mileage out 
of the car. This may be carrying the 
principle of specialization a little too 
far, but one thing is certain: 
are to attain 
must be, in the first place and above 


Ii we 


success, our officers 


all, expert chauffeurs, regardless of 
whether they ever become the expert 
mechanic having the skill and addi- 
tional training required to enable them 
to develop their own organizations 
from raw material in the short 
available. Leadership, the technique 
of modern tactics, the avoidance of 
losses by proper use of the terrain, 
map reading, the coordination of the 
different arms, ete., are all 
that must have first consideration in 
the training of our officers. 


not be side tracked. 


time 


subjects 
They must 


In considering this whole subject of 
training and the probable efficiency o1 
any system, do not make the mistake 
of applying peace time standards or 
specific individual cases within your 
own knowledge. A standardized sys 
tem is not the best for every office) 
and it may not be the best for peace 
training, considering that alone; but 
the good of the whole is the first con- 
sideration, and what happens in peace 
does not matter so much, just so long 
as we are being fitted for our ultimate 
mission in war. And, under the pres- 
ent military policy of the United 
States, the mission of the regular ser- 
vice is to provide the facilities and 
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plans for training and equipping an- with all it implies, consta: 
other large national army. This is our us, looking searchingly into 
raison d’etre, and, to justify our ex- of readiness to see that wh. 
istence, we must keep this mission, comes we shall not be lacki) 


D 


Your Army—Your Government 

*‘Our military strength has always 
been proportionately and actually far 
below that of the other leading na- 
tions of the world. In proportion to 
the population, Great Britain has twice 
as large an army as the United States, 
Japan four times as large, and France 
fifteen times. 

‘‘Our national defense is essentially 
democratic in principle. Ever since 
the days of Washington it has been rec- 
ognized as a cardinal principle that in 
time of danger the country can call, 
and it is the duty of the individual 
to serve. It is your Army; it is your 
Government. 

‘*National defense must be founded 
on a certain amount of preparation and 
training in advance. In time of peace 
the preliminary training has always 
been on a voluntary basis. In this 
matter the conscience of the individual 
must be his guide.’’—Hon. Dwight F. 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of War. 
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Maj. A. G. Rudd, 


7 ROBABLY every of- 
| ficer in the Army has 


at one time or an- 


P other complained bit- 
terly about some of 
the human material, 
either commissioned 
or enlisted, with 
which he 
posed to build an or- 
ganization. And in 

ases this wail has been justified, 

rely we all ean remember some 


was sup- 


hopeless specimens which we 
required to 


U. S. A., Ret'd.' 


tion is his problem as it always has 
been and will be. Under any system, 
such as prevails in the Army, where 
one has little opportunity of selecting 
his personnel, and cannot hire or fire 
at will, the ability to get the best re- 
sults from material at hand will always 
be of vital importance. And why 
shouldn’t it? What is an officer for? 
If the men were perfect, and didn’t 
need to be guided and led, we wouldn’t 
need any officers. 

With all our service schools, special 
courses and other studies it seems a 
pity that there is not 








soldiers. 
e this problem 
tty much the 
or all officers, 
sa vast differ- 


nto 


What is more important to 
than the human element 
in a human machine? 


a greater effort made 
the im- 
portance of this 
phase of his job on 
the commissioned 


impress 





the way they 
Unfortunately many do not 
to realize their responsibilities in 
tter and expeet wonders in the 
pment of their men without any 
isurate interest or hard work on 
in problem involved. It is easy 
for an officer to complain of 
rsonnel he receives and lay at 
or all the ills of his command. 
he were required to keep his 
anks filled he would have a far 
appreciation of the recruiting 
s’ problem. Likewise if he real- 
it, regardless of his other quali- 
ns, no officer is really proficient 
he ean suecessfulky handle his 
this important matter will receive 
nore serious consideration. 


all, building a good organiza- 


hief, Reeruiting Publicity Bureau. 


officer. Admittedly 
the development of this ability in any- 
On the con- 
trary, it is probably the most difficult 
of all his subjects, and unfortunately, 
but slightly emphasized officially in his 
training. 


one is not an easy task. 


There are schools for every- 
thing else, but too little training in this 
most important element of command. 
Some of the deficient ones seem to 
expect to transform the raw recruit 
perhaps a homesick youth the first 
time away from his family—into an 
expert at whatever soldier job may be 
outlined for him. 
show promise 


In ease he does not 
first 
and to 


quickly their 
‘use the iron’’ 
the 


regulations. 


thought is to 
rid of 


provided in 


** get him’’ by 
the 


Some as high ranking as colonel have 


quickest 
route 
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even been known to invite their men 
to ‘‘go over the hill’’ to absolve them 
from further annoyance. 

Now all of us realize that extreme 
measures are sometimes necessary, but 
the point is that they should be always 
the last and not the first resort of the 
other words, 
element that 
expects too much of the average hu- 


responsible officer. In 
there is a considerable 
man and do not want to be bothered 


with those who do not come up 
promptly to their specifications. They 
fail utterly to see that a most import- 
ant part of their job is to develop the 
men and bring them up to this stand- 
ard. The real danger in such an of- 
ficer’s attitude is that 
frame of mind and the practice of get- 


ting rid of men is abused instead of 


it becomes a 


used. Incidentally, any system of 
rating the efficiency of officers where- 
by we cannot properly penalize an of- 
ficer for his laziness and inefficiency 
in this respect, and likewise cannot 
credit the conscientious and successful 


officer, is certainly defective and 
should be remedied. 
Important as may be his other 


duties, we cannot emphasize too often 
that there is no job more important to 
an officer than to know how properly 
to handle his men, to seek the best 
in every one and intelligently try to 
bring it to the surface. Methods may 
vary, but any that produces the re- 
quired results is good enough. But 
there has been no method yet devised 
that does not include a keen, intelligent 
and human interest in each man’s wel- 
fare and a study of the personal equa- 
tion. 

This by no means implies coddling, 
nor playing favorites nor any other 
practice subversive to discipline. But 


it does demand time, patience, study os 
human nature and many ot! 


quali. 

ties so essential to a leader of ; 2 ra 
who would say that success in this », 
spect is not worth the time given « 
it when confidence, loyalty, efticienc 
and esprit de corps follow in its wake 
In the Army it is difficult ¢. special 
ize in personnel and natura thers 


will frequently be square pegs j) 
round holes. This must be expected 
Perfect are not of this ear 


Then why expect them in the Arm: 


men 


Furthermore, our wage seale is selidoy 
commensurate to the 
quire. 


Services we roe. 
Then let us recognize that on: 
of our principal studies is this huma) 
problem, realize that it will always |) 
with us, and remember that our m 
ure of success must be largely 
judged by our ability to make the mos 
out of the material at hand 
Incidentally, the most effective part 
of this development in the organizati 
ean be done in the early stages . 
training and may be likened to preven- 
tion rather than cure. 
if some commanding officers fully rea 


One wonde I's 


ize the power they wield over thy 
futures of the men in their 
Seores of men—most of them youths 


chara 
at a very impressionable age—have th 
most minute details of their daily lives 
regulated by his orders, sometimes fo! 
years at a time. Every human is sis 
ceptible to environment and the of- 
ficer’s influence, as_ reflected in 
ability, fairness and interest in his 
men, will be indelibly stamped to 
greater or lesser extent on every mal 
in his outfit.. The true administratio 
of justice is the firmest rock of good 
government whether it be in civil lif 
or the Army, a nation or a regimen! 
But to do justice to his men one mus! 
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owledge of their problems and 
’ nstant student of the human 
for of this subject we need 

ease to learn. 
\its often have their military 
moulded the very first month 
r service. What a chance un- 
fi tself for the company command- 
ey to get them started right by a little 
additional interest in their welfare or a 
timely word at a psychological mo- 
ment. Some years ago there was a lieu- 
tenant at a reeruit depot whose daily 
duties involved the issuance of clothing 
recruits. The youngsters would line 
up in their civilian clothes, draw their 
first uniforms and then help each other 
To the officer it seemed 


the dullest of formations, broken only 


put them on. 


oecasionally by the humorous aspects 
of an embryo soldier struggling with 
shoes two sizes too large for him or a 
But 
however 


campaign hat down over his ears. 
this officer realized that 
routine it might appear to others, the 
day the reeruit lay away his civilian 
clothes to wear the olive drab would 
always be a red letter day to him. 
Here there was a rare opportunity to 
instil the first seeds of pride in his 
new vocation. So as he lined them up 
one day for inspection he gave a five- 
minute morale talk on the honor of 
the uniform that had never lost a war, 
and in which so many of the nation’s 
bravest men had been buried, of Wash- 
ington, Grant, Sheridan, Pershing and 
other famous heroes who had worn the 
same symbols, ete. 

lhe way those youngsters, in their 
ill-fitting uniforms, responded to the 
first talk, the sparkle that appeared in 
their eyes and‘ the pride with which 
they drew themselves up and tried to 


look soldierly was enough to prove that 
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the seeds of morale were being cast in 
the most fertile of soil and, although 
not required in orders, this officer con- 
tinued these talks daily whenever he 
issued clothing. Many similar oppor 
tunities will arise in any post to prove 
the truth of the old proverb, ‘‘ As the 
twig is bent the tree will grow.’’ 

It would seem then that while the 
Recruiting Service must get the men 
it is somebody else’s job to keep them 
While it is un- 
doubtedly true that many officers who 


and develop them. 


are thoroughly alive to their part are 
doing excellent work in this respect, 
nevertheless it is that the 


re-enlistments 


believed 
small percentage of 
speak eloquently of the fact that we 
do not sufficiently stress to the service 
at large the importance of this study 
let's 
quit kicking about our personnel and 


on the part of our officers. So 


get down to the business of developing 
the best in the officers 
The 


successfully 


and men we 


have. more you can bring out 
the better will be your 
outfit—hence the greater contentment 
and more re-enlistments. This means 
less pressure on the Recruiting Service 
for quantity and a better selection for 
quality. Our goal is then in sight. 
True, this is not an easy job; it takes 
time and study. The course is as long 
as life itself and the whole human race 
our text book. But to me there is no 
doubt that in our post-graduate train- 
ing of officers we stress the academic 
at the expense of the human, and in 
practice far too much of the contact 
work that should be handled by the 
officers themselves is entrusted to the 
first sergeant and lesser non-coms 
Suppose it does take some time from 


drill or something else? What is more 
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important than the human element in 
a human machine? What is more im- 
portant in the Army than developing 
good men and keeping them? In 
excoriating the recruiter who enlisted 
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your particular misfit let 


tempered with the thought 


mortal Shakespeare, ‘‘Man 


best men 
faults.’’ 


have 


been 






mould: 
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Mgaj. Cary I. Crockett, Infantry 


ference works: “Bolivar,” by Guillermo Sherwell; “La Campafia de Carabobo,” 
Arturo Santana, Venezuelan Army, and a pamphlet under the same title 
Venezuelan historian Sefor Vicente Lecuna. Maps and illustrations repub- 
by permission.) 
——— EW AMERICAN offi- Before proceeding to the details of 
cers, it is thought, the battle of Carabobo some data upon 
are familiar with the the population of Venezuela, a sketch 
details of the eam- of the revolutionary campaigns prior 
paigns waged by to 1821, and a few notes on the or- 
Bolivar, the great ganization, arms, and tactical forma- 
South American lib- tions of the opposing forces, are in- 
erator, during the ..cluded in order that the reader may 
period 1812-1824 in form an appreciation of the general 
the vast territories situation, the character of the combat- 
comprised within ants, and their methods and means of 
it are now the republies of Vene- combat. 
_ Colombia, Eeuador, and Peru. Aecording to the census of 1810, the 
\nd vet a study of these campaigns population of the Captain-Generaley 
hould prove of inspiring interest, es- of Venezuela at that time totalled 800,- 
wcially to military readers, for no 000, of whom 12,000 were Spaniards 
reat captain, not even Hannibal, ever and Canary Islanders; 200,000 were 
ved more indomitable tenacity of ‘‘ecriollos’’ or white Spanish-Ameri- 
rit or gave more positive evidence cans; 120,000 were pure-blooded In- 
the will te conquer than did Bolivar dians; 62,000 were Negro slaves, and 
ughout the long years when he was 406,000 were mixed types of the above 
ruggling to free the Spanish colonies races. 
northern South America from the In 1809, Spain then being under the 
ination of the mother country. domination of Napoleon, the Vene- 
What is regarded as the decisive zuelan people refused to acknowledge 
tle of this war took place on June the Captain-General appointed by the 
24, 1821, at the plain of Carabobo, a Spanish Junta, and in 1810 a local 
ill plateau located a few miles to Junta was formed which acted in the 
southwest of the Venezuelan city name of Fernando VII. A congress 
Valencia, although the final battle called by this Junta met at Caracas 
ch sealed the fate of Spain in South — in 1811 and after various acts of provo- 
erica did not oecur until December cation by the Royalists, on July 5, 
1824, when the Royalists under the 1811, declared Venezuela to be inde- 
eroy of Peru, met Sucre, Bolivar’s pendent of Spain. 
rite General, on the plains of In 1812 the Venezuelan troops un- 
ceucho, and went down in total de- der General Miranda—the same officer 
before the young Venezuelan who had led an unsuccessful revolu- 
ler, tionary movement six years before— 
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Decisive battle of the war for South American independence. 
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were defeated by the Royalists under 
a Spanish naval officer, named Monte- 
verde who, marching from Coro in 
northwestern Venezuela, took Caracas 
and inflicted heavy punishment upon 
those who had taken part in the revolu- 
tion. Miranda was imprisoned by the 
Venezuelans and turned over to the 
Royalists who sent him as a prisoner 
to Spain where he died. Bolivar had 
served under Miranda and was obliged 
to flee to the Dutch Island of Curacao. 

During 1813 Bolivar obtained aid 
from the Congress of Nueva Granada 
in Colombia, and starting from Carta- 
gena conducted a victorious campaign 
through the Andean regions of Merida 
and Trujillo to Caracas, entering the 
Capital in triumph on August 6, and 
being proclaimed shortly afterwards 
as Liberator of Venezuela and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces. East- 
ern Venezuela had in the meantime 
been reconquered by the revolutionary 
chief, General Marifo. 

Several localities in the country 
were held by the Royalists however, 
and the city of Calabozo, centrally sit- 
uated on the great plains of the Ori- 
noco known as the llanos, was oeecu- 
pied by an irregular force under the 
notoriously cruel and _blood-thirsty 
leader, called Boves. At the head of 
a column of several thousand Uanero 
horsemen, Boves moved against the 
revolutionists. At this time unity of 
effort between Bolivar and Marifio 
had not been established and the lat- 
ter was tardy in coming to the aid of 
the Liberator in central Venezuela. 

After the bloody battle of La Puerta 
on June 15, 1814, at which Boves 
was victorious, Bolivar evacuated 


Caracas and accompanied by a large 
proportion of the civilian inhabitants 
of the city, retreated to the east, pur- 


Carabobo 


sued by Boves, under whom (; 
Morales was second in con and 
Boves was again victorious jy 
quent engagements, but he was | 
at the battle of Uriea, which took 
in December, 1814.  Boliva; 
with Marifo to Carupano, and 
having been abandoned there by his 
own officers, embarked for Cartavens 

In 1815, Field Marshal don Pah}, 
Morillo, a veteran of the Napoleonic 
wars, arrived from Spain in command 
of an expeditionary army estimated at 
11,000 men of the various arms and 
known as ‘‘El Ejercito de la Pacifica 
cion.’’ 


fled 


alter 


Finding upon his arrival that the 
Royalists under Morales and other 
leaders had regained control of prac 
tically all of the Captain-Generaley 0: 
Venezuela, except the Island of Mar 
garita, Morillo retook that island and 
leaving a small garrison to hold it 
continued to Caracas where he made a 
short stay. He then proceeded to 
Cartagena which was besieged by th 
Royalists. After the siege had lasted 
for several months, the defenders wer 
starved into submission. Morillo then 
marched his army to Bogota, making 
a journey of some 1,200 kilometers 
through a wild mountain country diffi 
Calt of passage even at the present day, 
avd completed the subjugation of the 
Viece-Royalty of Nueva Granada. 

At the beginning of 1817, the revolu 
tion having broken out afresh in Vene- 
zuela, Morillo moved through the An- 
des to the Venezuelan llanos where his 
forces had several serious encounters 
with the Revolutionists under 
the noted llanero cavalry leader. Atte: 
hese engagements, Morillo divided his 
©mmand, sending one division under 
(eneral La Torre down the Orinoco 
to 2ngostura, now Ciudad Bolivar, and 


Paez. 
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eding himself with the majority 

s troops to the Island of Marga- 

rita where the Revolutionists had 

n risen, 

\fter suffering heavy losses in the 
Morillo re- 
yyned to Caracas where insurrection 
again Meanwhile 
(ieneral La Torre had been completely 
defeated by the Revolutionists at San 


eduction of Margarita, 


threatening. 


Felix, on the Orinoco below Angostura, 
and the latter city fell shortly after- 
wards, thus giving Bolivar a line of ad- 
*vanee via the Orinoco to the interior. 

During the years of 1818 and 1819, 
Bolivar’s forees were strengthened by 
the arrival of various foreign con- 
tingents proceeding principally from 
England, and the Foreign Legion from 
the time of its organization to the end 
of the war played a very important 
role. 

The campaign of 1819 was signalized 
by a‘'remarkable march made by Boli- 
var from the upper llanos across the 
Andean chain to Nueva Granada, and 
which culminated in the decisive defeat 
of the Royalists at Boyacé on August 
7, 1819. This battle practically ended 
the Spanish régime in Nueva Granada. 
Bolivar then returned to Angostura 
and on the 17th of December, 1819, 
the Revolutionary Congress meeting 
at that city deereed the creation of the 
Republic of Colombia by the union of 
Venezuela, Neuva Granada and Quito, 
Bolivar being elected President. 

In 1820 a revolution oceurred in 
Spain, the ultimate results of which 
were that Fernando VII was compelled 
fo accept a constitutional program and 
the reenforcements requested by Mor- 
illo could not be sent. Peace negotia- 
tions with the Revolutionists under 
lolivar were then initiated and in No- 

ember, 1820, an armistice for six 


months was agreed upon which was 
broken however, before the date set for 
its termination. The line of demarka- 
tion agreed upon when the armistice 
was signed and the disposition of the 
opposing forces are indicated approxi- 
mately on Map 1. 

On December 3, 1820, Morillo turned 
over his command to General La 
Torre and a few days later sailed for 
Spain. 

In April, 1821, hostilities having 
been resumed, Bolivar dispatched or- 
ders for the concentration of the va- 
rious columns composing the Revolu- 
tionary Army at the village of Mija- 
gual, situated on the river Boconé near 
the western edge of the llanos, General 
Paez being directed to march from San 
Fernando de Apure towards the above 
named village by May 20, and the di- 
vision of Urdaneta then being orga- 
nized at Maracaibo, receiving similar 
orders. 

The orders for the concentration ex- 
cepted the revolutionary columns oper- 
ating in eastern Venezuela which, un- 
der the command of General Bermu- 
dez, were directed to make a diver- 
sion against Caracas for the purpose 
of compelling La Torre to weaken his 
command by sending troops for the 
protection of the Capital. 

At this time, the Spanish troops 
were located as follows: A detachment 
under General Morales, at Calabozo; 
Ist Division, at San Carlos; 2d Divi- 
sion, a part with Morales and the re- 
mainder at San Carlos; 3d Division, 
(Tello), Araure and Barquisimeto; 


4th Division, (Tobar), Cuman4é; 5th 
Division, (Herrera), Guanare; Regi- 
ment ‘‘del Rey,’’ distributed between 
Coro and San Felipe with one battal- 
ion at Calabozo; Regiment ‘‘de Bar- 
bastro,’’ San Carlos; Battalion ‘‘ Hos- 
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Map No. 1 


Venezuela, Showing Boundary following Treaty of Trujillo. Scale: 17 = 15 


Revolutionist camps, indicated by circles; Royalist camps indicated by solid « 


talrich’’ (Cires), Barlovento; and Bat- 
talion ‘‘Blanecos de Valencia,’’ (Cor- 
rea), Caracas. 

The total of the Spanish troops 
above listed available for battle is es- 
timated by historians as being between 
8,000 and 11,000 men. 

A glance at Map No. 1 will suffice to 
show the vast difficulties relating to 
time and space which confronted Boli- 
var at the outset of this campaign. 

Urdaneta’s Division left Altagracia, 
just across the lake from Maracaibo, 
on April 27, and after a march of 500 
kilometers arrived at San Carlos on 
June 19, with an effective strength of 
1,500 men. 

The march of General Paez to join 
Bolivar was also accomplished success- 
fully. Paez set out from Achaguas on 
May 10, at the head of a force consist- 
ing of approximately 1,000 Infantry, 
and 1,500 cavalry, also taking with him 
4,000 eattle and 2,000 reserve horses. 
He arrived at Bolivar’s headquarters, 
which had been advanced from Mija- 


gual to San Carlos, with his eay: 
June 7, and his Infantry arri 
the latter place four days later. 
notwithstanding his huge convo) 
accomplished a march of 460 kilo: 
with his entire force in thirty-tw: 
Meanwhile, General Bermude: 
ting out from eastern Venezue! 
ing April, marched against C 


and driving before him in defeat 


two Spanish battalions sent to « 
him, occupied the Capital on M 
Brigadier Correo, the Royalist 
mander at Caracas, had asked hy 
both Morales and La Torre, a: 
latter before he fell back from Sa 
los dispatched the 2d Battali 


**Valencey,’’ 1,000 men strong, ‘ 


aid; this battalion was therefor 
sent from the decisive battle o/ 
bobo. 

Brigadier Morales, whose pr 
mission had been to contain Pa 
prevent his advance 
central Venezuela, being menac 
his flank by the advance of Ib: 


towards 








hed his eavalry in observation 
; El Pao and leaving a small 
fell back by 
The 
region, which was the source of 
for the main body of the Pa- 


n in Calabozo, 


marehes towards Caracas. 


was thus relieved of menace and 
Torre also fell back from San 
towards Valencia, Bolivar was 
risk to advance his 
to the 


d without 
of eoneentration former 
nudez continued his march of 
on to the 


a where Morales met him with 


westward as far as 


or forees and driving him to the 


rd recaptured Caracas on May 
Morales then left a portion of his 
ind under Brigadier Periera to 
mt Bermudez defend the 
|. and set out with the balance 


with La 


and 


is Valencia to unite 
diversion executed by Bermudez 
to have justified his being left 
hed as without doubt it kept La 
falling with his 


from concen- 


army upon Bolivar on _ the 

made possible the concentra- 
the Patriot Army at San Carlos; 
the ‘‘Urdaneta’’ Division fifteen 

marching; freed the Apure re- 
from the Morale’s 
weakened this force by causing 
ake a foreed march of some 600 


menace of 


eters, and lastly, contained an 
tant fraction of the Spanish 
in the neighborhood of Caracas 
the decisive battle of the cam- 
was being fought at Carabobo. 
concentration of the Revolu- 
\rmy having thus been effeect- 
livar organized it per General 
dated at San 
three 


Carlos on June 


divisions, with General 


command of the Ist Division, 
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forming the 
defo, the 2d and 
Plaza, the 3d Division, which forme 
the reserve. 

On June 20, the Army marched from 
San Carlos in the order just 


vanguard, General Ce 


Division. Colonel 
} 


given 
and on June 23 it Tina 
quillo, where it was reviewed by th 
Liberator. 


arrived at 


Its effective strength was 
then 6,500 men, of whom some 4,000 
were Infantry and 2,500 were cavalry 

Contact had been established with the 
reconnoitering elements of La Torre’s 
force, and it was understood that the 
Spaniards were in waiting astride the 
road to Valencia, a short 
Such was the 
the eve of the battle. 

At first the Infantry 
Morillo 


regiments of 


distanee in 


advance. situation on 


units of the 


Royalists under were 


“rey 
orga 


nized in two battalions 
each, two regiments forming a brigade. 
Later 


the regimental and brigade units were 


and two brigades a division. 


eliminated in the majority of cases and 
there remained only the battalions and 
divisions, the battalion being regarded 
Each 


company Ol 


as the unit. battalion 


composed of 


tactical 


was one 


**Cazadores,’’ one company of grena 


diers, and SIX companies of fusiliers 
The normal strength of a company was 
a hundred men. 

The organization of the revolution 
ary units was copied literally from the 
Spanish Army. In the cavalry three 


squadrons formed a regiment; each 
squadron was composed of three com 
panies with a normal strength of fifty 
men each. 

Field artillery was used to a limited 
extent only by the Royalists and not 


at all by the forces of the Revolution 


ists. 
The gun or musket in use at that 
time was of the flint-lock model of! 
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1777-1800. 
meters and its maximum range not far 
over 300 


Its effective range was 200 
meters. The percentage of 
mis-fires was from ten to thirteen in 
dry weather, while during a heavy 
rain or when the atmosphere was very 
humid, it was often impossible to fire 
the piece at all. The charge of pow- 
der, weighing about nine grams, and 
the bullet from forty to fifty grams in 
weight were wrapped in a paper eart- 
ridge, the end of which was bitten off 
by the the gun 
loaded. The piece was provided with 
a long bayonet, triangular in cross sec- 
tion. 

The favorite attack formation of the 
Royalists was the combination of de- 


soldier before was 


ployed lines and columns in close or- 
der. The skirmishers developed the 
enemy and thus enabled the command- 
er to locate a favorable point of at- 
tack; the massed column then charged 
with the bayonet at the point selected, 
which usually decided the engagement. 

The Revolutionists probably used 
guerilla tactics during the first years 
of the war; subsequently, when the 
disciplinary measures of Bolivar began 
to bear fruit and the British Legion 
arrived to set an example, they used 
more formal methods. 

When attacked by cavalry the Royal- 
ists usually formed a hollow square, 
and the revolutionary cavalry seems to 
have been unable on a single occasion 
to break this formation. A famous 
example of its use was given by the 
Spanish battalion ‘‘ Valeney’’ (1st) in 
the battle about to be described. 

The llanero cavalrymen were armed 
solely with a lanee which measured 
from nine to twelve feet in length. 
Skilled in the use of their weapon, 
inured to horseback 
faney, thoroughly 


riding from in- 


familiar with the 


country and seasoned by years 0: 
paigning, under the leadership . 
fearless Paez, they constituted 
midable enemy. Their method 
Infantry was to charge 
and again with the greatest fury j 
attempt to break its formations 
throw it into disorder. Victory was 
theirs when this was accomplish: 


gaging 


les 
the infantryman with his slowloading 
and cumbersome piece, was no match 
for the mounted lancer. 

The march of Bolivar’s Army 
resumed at an early hour on the mor 
ing of June 24, and by eight o’clock 
a. m. the leading elements of the ad 
vance guard had reached the highlands 
of Buena Vista from which a clear view 
could be obtained of the plain of Cara 
bobo where the Royalist Army was 
formed in readiness for battle. Colone 
O’Leary, the young Irish officer on 
Bolivar’s staff, deseribes the scene then 
unfolded to the Patriot forces as fo! 
lows: 








At daylight on the 24th, the An 
of Liberation took up the mareh. When 
I arrived at the heights of Buena Vista 
the fog which had enveloped the plain 
where the Royalists were drawn up i! 
line of battle was just lifting and the 
scene was most imposing. 
of Infantry and three of cavalry occu 
pied the plain and some of the hills 
overlooking it, ready to march in an) 
direction to prevent the Colombian 
Army from debouching on the leve! 
ground. The Spanish staff officers wer 
moving to and fro at a gallop, as though 
they were transmitting orders to the 
commanders of the various organiz 
tions; and others were observing the 
movements of our Army through thei! 
spy-glasses. Here and there could be 
seen groups of officers both mounted 
and on foot who seemed to be discuss 
ing our probable intentions, whil 
others stretched at length on th 


Six columns 


ground were reposing indolent!) 
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Map No. 2 


It is probable that six columns of 
Royalist Infantry were counted, be- 
of the division of one battalion 
n two bodies : however, aceording to 
the report of La Torre’s Chief of Staff, 
there were only five battalions of In- 
fantry, distributed as follows: The 1st 
Battalion of covered the 
from Valencia to San Carlos in 


eause 


**Valeney’’ 
road 
the vicinity of a ravine and echelonned 
on the same line were the battalions 
‘‘Hostalrich’’ and ‘‘Barbastro.’’ <A 
short distance to the rear was posted 
the battalion ‘‘Infante,’’ 
road to El 


¥ Burgos’”’ 


covering the 

Pao, while the battalion 

was held in reserve on the 

main road and the mass of the cavalry 

was formed on the plain still farther 
rear. 

The topography of the battlefield 
and the initial dispositions of the op- 
wsing forees, according to the study 

the battle made by Colonel Santana, 
re Shown on Map No. 2. In the prep- 
ration of his study Colonel Santana 
d aeeess to all the documents in the 
iezulean archives and he also made 
exhaustive examination of the ter- 


\i 


rain. His arrangement of the Spanish 
forces is so peculiar, however, that it 
is thought advisable to present as an al 
ternative the sketch of this battle pre 
pared by the 
Vincente 


Venezuelan historian, 


Senor which, from 
the ground 


made by the writer appears to show 


Lecuna, 
the casual inspection of 


the Spanish dispositions in more logical 
(See Map No. 3. 

After a short survey of La Torre’s 
dispositions, Bolivar made the decis 


form. 


ion to contain the enemy in front and 
envelop his right flank, General Paez 


with the Ist Division, including the 
battalions ‘‘Britanico’’ and ‘‘ Bravos 


de Apure’’ being charged with the exe 
cution of the enveloping movement 
Bolivar’s tactical ability must have 
been as unusual! as were his other gifts 
this 
seem to be exactly the one called for by 
circumstances and the terrain. 


and his decision in case would 


Paez moved swiftly upon his mis 
sion and his leading battalion 
de Apure,’’ after defiling from a ra 
vine, advanced up the slope at the 


‘* Bravos 


northwestern face of the plateau, but 
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was thrown back by the Royalist bat- 
talion ‘‘Burgos,’’ whieh had been sent 
by La Torre to strengthen this flank. 
The British Legion then made a bay- 
onet charge up the slope and took posi- 
the thus 
‘*Bravos de Apure’’ to reform. 
Map No. 4). 

Seeing the menace to his flank, La 


Torre suecessively dispatched the bat- 


tion on crest permitting 


(See 


talions ‘‘ Hostalrich’’ and ‘‘ Barbostro’’ 
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the battalion 


Valencia road against the front 


**Rifles’’ leading 


original Royalist position an. 
Rondon’s cavalry regiment aga 
left. 
ing general, the Spanish caval 
proximately some 1,500 stron: 
not uphold the high reputation 
previously enjoyed but dispers: 


fled to the southward without 


enemy The combat then 


been decisively engaged. 
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to the aid of ‘‘Burgos’’ and threw a 
part of his cavalry against the extreme 
left of the Patriot line. 

Paez then advanced ‘‘Bravos de 
Apure’’ to the left of the British bat- 
talion and the battalion ‘‘Tiradores,’’ 
sent by Bolivar to support the attack, 
to its right. At the time he 
launched a portion of his cavalry 
against the flank of the Spanish squad- 
ron and dispersed it. 


same 


This being the opportune moment, 
Bolivar advanced the 3d Division, with 


The Spanish Infantry then { 
flanks and under th 
attacks of the Pai 
was destroyed, and ‘‘!! 
talrich’’ dispersed and put to 1) 
while ‘‘Barbastro,’’ 


on both 
whelming 
**Burgos’’ 


being com) 





surrounded, laid down its arm 
surrendered. 
In the face of the disaster th 





thre 
battalion into a hollow square 
the two pieces of Royalist ar' 
and in this formation fell back 


commander of ‘‘Valencey”’ 
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engaged 
(See 


Valencia road heavily 
both Infantry and cavalry. 
Map No. 5. 
Infante’’ the remaining Spanish 
to unite 
Valencey’’ but was surrounded and 


**Rifles”’ 


talion, attempted with 


ptured by and ‘‘Grana- 


Map No. 4 
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th 


duration as 


Evidently the decisive phase of 
battle of 


four of Bolivar’s battalions do not ap 


was not long 
pear to have been seriously engaged 

La Torre, the Royalist Commander 
Morales, 


refuge 


his second in 
the 


square and thus escaped capture 


in-Chief, and 


command, took in hollow 
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solivar’s pursuit was most energetic. 
Seeing that several of the Patriot com- 
manders and officers had sacrificed their 
lives in vain attempts to break the for- 
mation of ‘‘Valencey,’’ he reassembled 
some of his squadrons and mounting 
the effectives of *‘ Rifles’’ and ‘* Grana- 
deros’’ on the eruppers of the cavalry- 
men, continued the persecution to the 
outskirts of Valencia. All efforts to 
break the Spanish square were un- 


ae 


availing however, and Valencey’’ 
made good its retreat through Valencia 
and the mountain pass beyond it, to 
the fortress of Puerto Cabello on the 
coast. 

Bolivar’s losses are given by him- 
self as approximately 200 killed and 
wounded, a large proportion of the cas- 
ualties being officers. The British Le- 
gion probably suffered the heaviest 
losses of all the Patriot battalions. 

On the Spanish side, of the 5,000 
men composing La Torre’s force, only 
the 400 infantrymen of the indomit- 
‘*Valencey’’ eseaped. The bal- 
ance were captured, killed, wounded, or 
dispersed, the 1,500 cavalry of Mor- 
ales being numbered among the latter. 

A large number of rifles, various 
flags, and great quantities of war mate- 
rial fell into the hands of the Patriots, 
the two pieces of artillery which ‘‘ Va- 
lencey’’ attempted to save, also being 
captured. 

After Carabobo the Royalists made 
no determined effort to take the field 
in Venezuela and the remnant of the 
defeated forces which found refuge 
in Puerto Cabello after a long siege 
finally capitulated to the Patriots. 

The salient features of Carabobo 
from the tactical point of view are, on 
the Patriot side: 

Bolivar’s well chosen decision to 
contain the Royalists in the front and 


able 
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to strike their right flank in force. 
selection of the British battalion 

the Apure as the sh 
troops for the decisive blow; the | 
liant charge of the British which . 
bled them to gain position on 

Spanish flank and their tenacious st 
subsequently in this critical positi 
the proper combination of effort at 
opportune moment on the part oi 
containing and 


llaneros of 


flanking forces: the 
correct use of the cavalry for shoc! 
action on the enemy flank, and the e 
ergetic pursuit in order to reap 
fruits of victory to the fullest. 

With respect to the dispositions a: 
measures adopted by La Torre, wick 
the modern concepts, he seems to hav: 


committed every tactical sin possilli 
in the cireumstanees, his most conspi 
uous faults being: 

Failure to reconnoiter the front o1 
the day of the battle either with cavalry 
or Infantry, in order to determine thy 
location and disposition of the enem) 

The adoption of what appears to 
have been a purely passive form of de 
fense resulting in the entire loss of th 
initiative. 

Failure to secure the obviously mor 
dangerous flank by the proper utiliza 
tion of reserves. 

Undue dispersion, and the sending o| 
battalions successively to the menaced 
point thus permitting them to be «i 
feated one by one. 

Failure to make any use whatever 0! 
the mass of his cavalry. 

Although La Torre had previous!) 
been defeated at San Felix on thi 
Orinoco by the Revolutionists, he had 
the reputation of being an educated 


officer and a good general. It is ver) 


probable that he was seriously hindered 
at Carabobo by the disaffection of Mo: 
ales who had aspired to supreme com 
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d of the Royalist forces after the talion ‘‘Valencey,’’ both on the battle 

arture of Morillo and was jealous field and during the remarkable re 

s chief. treat from it, too much cannot be said 
Of the heroie behavior of the bat- in praise. 


®D 


Secretary of War Speaks of Pershing 

There is little in the way of honor that our national 
organization permits the Government to give to its 
outstanding servants. Old age advances. The years 
spent in loyal service by these men become but mem 
ories. It is not possible to retain them in positions of 
prominence. They are left with their memories and 
reminiscences to pass through the declining years, 
and it is only too true that the nation itself often for 
gets what is due to its soldiers and sailors. Only his 
torians keep alive the names of the great men of the 
past. Other countries find a way to make use ot 
the advice, experience, and wisdom of their outstand 
ing public servants. Our best means of paying tri- 
bute to General Pershing, of recognizing our debt to 
him, of honoring hin, is to take up now the task which 
he is compelled to relinquish. He has organized a 
new army, an army of citizens. In future as we hav 
today, let us support his policy and continue to carry 
out his well-laid plans. By doing this we will give 
him the satisfaction of knowing that he has built 
the new defense policy on a sure foundation. We 
will give him the pleasure of seeing well served and 
well defended the great Republic to whose service and 
to whose defense he has devoted his unselfish efforts 
throughout his life—Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary 
of War, on September 12. 














Infantry Team Training 
Col. H. E. Eames, 45th Infantry, P. S. 


— —— T 


IS a very common 
experience for a regi- 
mental commander 
to find upon the rolls 
of his regiment one 
or more officers who 
have won distinction 
as riflemen but who 
are absent from the 
regiment at some rifle 
tryout or match 





when the regiment could best use his 
expert knowledge. 

The natural result of such experi- 
ences, over a period 


The 45th Infantry, (P.S.), « 
among its most valued and val 
Lieutenant Fran! 
Ross, Infantry, who fulfills all o 


officers First 


requirements of a competition 
having had experience at Ft. 
ning, Ft. Niagara and Camp P 
An unusual opportunity to us 
knowledge came this year in th 
partment Competition, just t 
nated, and Lieutenant Ross fully 
fied all of the claims made by 
shooting fraternity as to the va 
such a man to a regiment. As 
sult of his work 





of years, is to make 
the colonel luke- 
warm, if not actually 
hostile, to the whole 


Fight for 


point all the time 


our competitors 
every regiment 
away with th 


| 
nior gold meda 





subject of rifle 
matehes, with the incidental detach- 
ment of the best instructors in this 
specialty. A natural reflection from 
the colonel’s attitude is fourid in the 
marksman himself, who feels that he 
is not measuring up to his colonel’s 
standards and looks forward to his de- 
parture for Fort Niagara in the early 
spring for a four or five months’ period 
of shooting and, incidentally, absence 
from the regiment during the target 
season, with no little apprehension. 

Perhaps conditions are changing or 
those existing in the Philippines are 
different from those found in the 
United States, but whatever may be 
the eause, the fact is established that 
this year is the only one in my own 
experience when, as a regimental com 
mander, I have had a rifle specialist 
present and useful when the regiment 
needed him. 
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o ffice rs (wo! 
Lieutenant Ross) and seven of 
fourteen medals for enlisted men 
first gold; all of the four silve: 
The rer 


ing enlisted men’s medals; on 


two of the high bronzes. 


and six bronzes, were divided 
the other eleven organizations that 
ticipated in the competition. 
This is undoubtedly a unique 
formance and due entirely to | 


tenant Ross and his able assist 


First Sergeant Leon A. Borrego, | 
45th Infantry, (P.S. 
is also well-known at Camp Per 


pany G, 


How Lieutenant Ross accomp! 
his mission is best told in his r 
which is quoted, because of its 
to others having a similar task 


will be noted that Lieutenant Ros: 


not introduce any method or syste: 


his own, but followed T. R. 150-: 
plicitly. 


The personal factor ent: 











ie Peat ara aston ae 
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Infantry Te 
in the relative importance at- 
ed to the several paragraphs and 
iragraphs and in the quality of 
The 


material was good, undoubtedly, 


ership which he displayed. 


s evidenced by the target records 

the regiment for 1924. 
fhe enlisted strength present and 
ent of the regimént (less machine 
companies) during the target sea- 
was 915, of which 75 did not fire 
rifle, due to absence or to member- 
, in the band section of the Service 
(ompany or Howitzer Platoon of the 
Of the 840 
ho fired, 828 or 98.6 per cent quali- 
|, and 12 failed to qualify. These 
were seattered through the regi- 
100 
cent and the lowest qualification in 


Headquarters Company. 


Six companies qualified 
regiment was 95.83 per cent. 
With the machine guns 97.2 per cent 
ilified, 88.24 per cent of the How- 
izer Platoon qualified, while the con- 
lidated records show 83.53 per cent 
jalified with the automatie rifle and 
50.43 per cent with the pistol. 
When a regiment qualifies 97.9 per 
of its men with the principal 
apons and 84.1 per cent with the 
liary weapons, the raw material 
a regimental team is distinctly 
od, but even such material will not 
50 per cent of the medals at a de- 
rtment rifle competition, unless 
roperly and skillfully coached by a 
mpetent officer. 


Lieutenant Ross in his report says: 


In compliance with verbal orders, 
ommanding Officer 45th Infantry, 
‘une 28, 1924, the following report 
overing the selection, training, organi- 
tion of, and the results obtained with 
e 45th Infantry Rifle Team which 
irticipated in the recent bi-annual 
‘hilippine Department Rifle Com- 
etition is submitted. 


am 
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Training 


Selection of Team Members.—Kach 
company commander was instructed to 
select at least two men 
pany to compete for a place on th: 
regimental team, which, when finally 
selected would consist of one man from 
each company in the regiment, with 
the exception of the three machine gun 
companies. The First Battalion be 
ing absent from this station, company 
commanders picked only one man and 
these men reported here too late to re 
ceive any material benefit from the 
training. The result of this was that 
these three men were unable to make 
a more creditable showing and not due 
to any lack of ability on 
or faulty selection by 
officers. 

Training was started on May 16, 
and continued until May 26, when 
short competition was held and the ean 
didates finally selected. The 
date of this selection was due to the 
necessity of having the names of men 
selected in Department Headquarters 
by June 1. This selection was gener 
ally made on the relative 
scores, but the ability of the candidate 
to respond to instruction, temperament 
and spirit were all seriously considered 
In one case the man selected had quali 
fied as a marksman in the recent range 
practice with his company and he was 
selected, not because of his scores, but 
because he showed a steady improve 
ment and displayed a spirit that could 
not fail to obtain results. His selection 
was amply justified by the excellent 
showing he made in the final test. In 
other cases the men selected had not 
been the high men in their companies 
during range practice but had deve! 
oped to the point that they were able 
to better the scores of the high man in 
their companies after some corrections 
and instruction, together with prac- 
tice. 

Materials Used.—When the final se 
lection had been made these men were 
instructed to draw new rifles from their 
companies. In some cases they were 
new but for the most part they had 
been fired during the present season. 
None of them were the so-called 


from his com 


their part 
their company 


early 


basis of 


** star 
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gauged’’ or ‘‘national match rifles’’ 
although star gauged rifles were avail- 
able for issue in Manila and one other 
regiment secured them. It was felt 
that no material benefit could be ob- 
tained in this way because war time 
150 grain ammunition would be used. 

All rifles were then carefully gone 
over by the team coach with a view of 
making them as near mechanically per- 
fect as possible. Trigger squeezes were 
altered, sights tightened, the trigger 
mechanism polished with a high-grade 
Arkansas stone, all bolts and receivers 
worked down until they functioned 
with the minimum amount of friction. 
Triggers were made to bear a three 
and three-quarters pound weight. 
When the rifles were deemed in satis- 
factory condition, the guard screws 
were reset and centerpunched to pre- 
vent their working loose. 

Sight micrometers were secured by 
scouring Manila and the personnel of 
the regiment. They were of three dif- 
ferent makes but each man was in- 
structed how to use the one issued him 
and they served their purpose. 

Only one telescope was available and 
was utilized by placing it on a tripod 
on the firing line and thus easing eye- 
strain in locating spotters at the longer 
ranges. 

Properly padded coats were used by 
all men. 

Training Methods.—The provisions 
of training regulations 150-5 were ear- 
ried out in the instruction of all can- 
didates. The men had recently com- 
pleted their annual range practice and 
were well instructed in the principles 
as laid down therein, it being necessary 
to eorrect only minor faults in form, 
and to enlarge on some of the general 
paragraphs by demonstrating their 
provisions and then having the men 
imitate the coach. 

The Infantry Team system of plot- 
ting score graphs, use of the micro- 
meter, study of weather conditions, 
team organization and morale building 
methods were employed as far as prac- 
tieable in this particular case. 

The slow fire training consisted for 
the main part in work at the off-hand 


Team 


Training 


position and 1,000 yards, which \ 
the two ranges where scores could |e 
improved the most. Improvement a 
the other ranges followed as a matter 
of course when the men were abl 
master these two difficult ranges. Dit 
culties encountered were overcome hy 
observing the man, correcting his mis 
takes, and requiring him to overcome 
his own faults after they had been 
pointed out to him. 

Rapid fire presented the only rea! 
difficulty. The course as fired required 
ten or more shots at each range. The 
question arose here at first if aceurac, 
of fire should be sacrificed for volume 
but a few days on the range showed 
that accuracy of fire was of prime im- 
portance, speed in loading and _ bolt 
manipulation second. Volume fol- 
lowed in the course of a few days 
training and continued to increase up 
to the competition proper. 

Sub-paragraph b, paragraph 15, T 
R. 150-5 was the key to the rapid fire 
question and the men were trained un- 
til they were able to assume any firing 
position, close their eyes for ten sec- 
onds and find their front sights rest- 
ing at six o’clock under the bullseye 
when they opened them again. This 
training resulted in every man test- 
ing his position when he went on the 
firing line and savine a lot of energy 
in attempting to shift his position 
while firing. When this training was 
combined with constant practice in 
bolt manipulation and loading, a maxi- 
mum of time was secured for the trig- 
ger squeeze. 

The men were all required to start 
the squeeze as soon as they had closed 
their bolts and to depend upon get- 
ting the rifle into proper position be- 
fore the discharge took place. As 4 
matter of course their minds were al! 
concentrated upon securing the proper 
aim and the discharge and recoil were 
forgotten. Little flinching resulted 


and a generous application of range 
dummies cured every case. 

Proper form in reloading and bolt 
manipulation was secured by practice 
at a low rate of speed until s10 lost 
motion was observed in the individual. 
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Te 
eed was then increased until every 
ember was able to average 25 shots 
all ranges. Chamber gazing was 
t tolerated and the men counted their 
its as they fired, dropping their rifle 
om their shoulders and opening the 
It at the same movement after the 
‘th eartridge had been fired. This 
't their right hand in the best posi- 
ion to reload from the belt whether 

ey were prone or sitting. It also 
resulted in the rifle resting in the 
same location at each reloading and 
reduced the number of jams due to 
speed in loading with the rifle slightly 
out of position. In fact, only one jam 
was made by the entire team during 
the competition and that was reduced 
in such a short time that the firer was 
ible to put 24 shots on his target. 

The combined results of this train- 
ing for rapid fire in particular can be 
briefly summed up as follows: 

1. Perfect bolt manipulation and re- 
loading. 

2. A complete absence of chamber 
gazing. 

3. No wasted energy expended by 
the firer in getting into position for 
any shot. 

4. Few jams in reloading. 

5. The average rate of fire for the 
entire team was over 25 shots at each 
range. The average scores being 96 
at 200 yards, 91 at 300 yards, and 87 
at 500 yards. 

Careful seoring was at all times in- 
sisted upon and the rapid fire groups 
were all plotted in the pits by non- 
commissioned officers. These plots 
were given to the man to enable 
him to determine what changes were 
necessary to secure a maximum score 
from his group. 

Graphs kept by the team coach en- 
abled him to detect weakness which 
otherwise would have escaped his no- 
tice and these were promptly cor- 
rected. 

Team Organization.—From the start 
of the organization of the team every 
effort was made to instill esprit, self- 
confidence, determination and econtent- 
ment into every man. 

All were made to feel that they had 
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the honor of the regiment to uphold, 
that the entire regiment was behind 
them to a man, and expected results. 
Each member felt that it was up to 
him to do his bit in adding another 
mark to the regiment’s already splen- 
did record. Demonstrations were made 
that showed clearly the results of team 
work and when the men realized that 
everyone’s score would be increased 
with proper team work, all worked to 
this end. 

Questions were encouraged and an- 
swered to the best of the ability of the 
team officials. The gradual improve- 
ment of scores improved the confidence 
and little so-called ‘‘buck fever’’ re- 
sulted, when they knew they were able 
to make good scores whenever they 
fired. 

Determination to win followed 
naturally. ‘‘Fight for every point all 
the time’’ was adopted as a slogan. 

Constant personal contact with every 
member of the team gave numerous op- 
portunities to improve the morale 
Any physical irregularity was attended 
to at once. Numerous small matters 
were adjusted to make the work as 
pleasant as possible, such as ice water, 
transportation, lunch in the middle of 
the forenoon, and others. Clean living 
was set as a standard and maintained 

The team organization required all 
men to remain under a tent fly in rear 
of the firing point when they were not 
actually firing. The team functioned 
as a unit throughout the competition 
without apparent effort. 

Unseen Conditions.—No report of 
the 45th Infantry rifle team would be 
complete without mentioning the splen 
did spirit displayed toward the team by 
the officers and men of the regiment as 
a whole. No request was ever denied 
and every member of the regiment at 
all times displayed an interest in the 
welfare of the team which reacted on 
the men themselves. There was not a 
single case of unpleasantness brought 
to my attention at any time. 

The conduct of the members was all 
that was asked and more. Their will- 
ingness to carry out instruction and 
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to work long, tiresome hours in tedious 
training could not fail to bring results. 
Orders or suggestions were all carried 
out in the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law and their accomplishments 
were only a just reward for their 
efforts. 

The assistance rendered the under- 
signed by First Sergeant Leon A. Bor- 
rego, Company G, was, as much as any 
one faetor, responsible for the suecess 
obtained. He cooperated loyally and 
efficiently in all matters pertaining to 
the team and individuals. His practi- 
cal and technical knowledge of marks- 
manship was of material assistance. 

Summary.—tThe final results of the 
Department Competition show that the 
45th Infantry Team took a total of 


Team T 


‘aining 


eight medals with one officer and « 
men firing. First place for bot! 
cers and enlisted men went to th 
ment. All four silver medals 
two of the high bronze medals 
also taken. 

Of the four members who fai 
win medals, three were from the 
Battalion who did not receive 
cient training with the team to d 
tice to themselves or to their comp 
The other man finished in fift: 
place, two points outside of the 1 
class. The fourteenth enlisted 
was Sergeant Bolton of the Eng 
Detachment in Manila, who fired 
range practice with the 45th Inf 
and trained for the competition 
the 45th Infantry Rifle Team. 


D 


As You Were 


The supply sergeant had just issued 
the last assortment of shoes to the eol- 


ored outfit. 


There 


were plenty of 


kicks, but the loudest and most pro- 


longed came 


Snow, who, 


faction elsewhere, 


the captain. 


sé 


from 


Private Indigo 


failing to receive satis- 


betook 


himself to 


Cap’n ‘suh,’’ he announeed, ‘‘mah 


shoes am too big fo’ me.’’ 
‘“*You’ll have to make the best of 


it,’’ answered the captain. 


**Plenty 


of men have shoes that don’t quite 


fit.’’ 


**Don’t quite fit!’’ 


digo. 


Ah comes to ’tenshun. 


to right about 


*“If yo’ says 


ejaculated In- 
‘tenshun cap’n, 
Den if yo’ says 
face Ah right about 
faces, but mah shoes stay at ’tenshun. 
Don’ quite fit? 


Huh!’’ 
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Col. G. S. Goodale, /nfantry 


HERE 


come into my posses- 


has recently 
sion a small book in 
three parts, contain- 
‘*An Act for Es- 
tablishing Rules and 


ing 


Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the 
Armies of the United 
States, including 
Regula- 
of the War Department,’’ ‘‘ Laws 
United States relating to The 
ry Establishment in foree on the 
th Day of April, 1808,’’ and 
\cts passed at the First Sess. Twelfth 
vress inereasing The Military 
of the United States.’’ 
ibove were all ‘‘ published by au- 
’and printed by R. C. Weight- 
Washington City, 1812. Part I 
in act of April 10, 1806, and ap- 
ed by Th. Jefferson and gives the 
\rticles of War ‘‘by which the 
es of the United States shall be 
mned.”? 


are interesting as indicating 


Rules and 


blishment 


asis on which subsequent Articles 
War have been written. By Article 
ffieers and soldiers 
mmended to attend 
ne service and the penalty for in- 


ryt 


are earnestly 


diligently 


behavior or irreverent behavior 
ny plaee of worship is definitely 
ribed varying from general court 
al “‘there to be publiely and 
the 


in the ease of officers: to for- 


ely reprimanded by Presi- 
re of ‘‘one sixth of a dollar to be 
cted out of his next pay’’ in the 
of a soldier. 


Forfeitures from this souree ‘‘shall 


be applied by the Captain or senior 


officer of the troop or company to the 


use of the sick soldiers of the company 


or troop to which the offender be 
longs.’’ 

“*Art. 29. No suttler shall be 
mitted to sell any kind of liquors or 
keep their 


shops open for the entertainment of 


per 


victuals or to houses or 
soldiers after nine at night or befor: 
the beating of the reveilles, or upon 
Sundays during divine service or ser- 
mon on the penalty of being dismissed 
from all future May 
the closing of ‘*houses or 
the **Tattoo”’ 
which it is recalled in the old army 


suttling.’’ not 
suttlers’ 
shops’’ be reason for 
was almost invariably sounded at 9.00 
p. m. each day. 

Art. 43. Every non-commissioned of 
ficer and soldier shall retire to his 
quarters or tent at the beating of the 
retrest * ° ° 

Art. 45. Any commissioned officer 
who shall be found drunk on his guard 
party or other duty shall be cashiered 
Any non-commissioned officer or so! 
dier so offending shall suffer such cor 
poral punishment as shall be inflicted 
by the sentence of a court martial 

It is noted that all of 
fenses trial by courts martial is pre 
that 
An exception is noted in 


for nearly 


seribed and punishment is dis 
eretionary. 
Art. 55 
to the Armies of the United States em 


ployed in foreign ports, shall force a 


where ‘‘whosoever belonging 


safe guard shall suffer death.’’ 
For certain neglects ‘‘the Command- 

ing Officer is to be answerable.’’ 
Officers having brevettes or commis 
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sions of a prior date to those of the 
regiment in which they are serving, 
may take place in courts martial and 
on detachments when composed of dif- 
ferent corps according to the ranks 
given them in their brevettes * * *. 


Article 63 may have been the origin 
of the deference paid to members of 
the Corps of Engineers for this article 
states ‘‘The functions of the Engineers 
being generally confined to the most 
elevated branch of military science 
they are not to assume, nor are they 
subject to be ordered on any duty be- 
yond the line of their immediate pro- 
fession, except by the special order of 
the President of the United States; 
but they are to receive every mark 
of respect to which their rank in the 
Army may entitle them respectively. 
* * * : ? 

Limit of jurisdiction and punish- 
ment for inferior courts (garrison or 
regimental) is fixed in Article 67. 
**power to try 
capital cases or commissioned officers ; 
neither shall they inflict a fine exceed- 
ing one month’s pay nor imprisonment 
nor put to hard labor any non-com- 
missioned officer or soldier for a longer 
period than one month.’’ 


Such courts having no 


Art. 72. All the members of a court 
martial are to behave with decency and 
calmness * * *., 

Art. 87. No person shall be sen- 
tenced to suffer death but by the con- 
eurrence of two thirds of a general 
court martial nor in the cases herein 
expressly mentioned nor shall more 
than fifty lashes be inflicted on any 
offender at the discretion of a court 
martial © ° °. 


Under Rules and Regulations of the 
War Department, the following allow- 
ance of Barracks and Quarters are 
prescribed : 


To a major general, four room 
a kitchen; to each field office) 
rooms and a kitchen; to each Captain. 
one room and when commandi),» 
separate post in addition a kitchen - to 
every mess of eight officers, one room 
and a kitchen. 


1 
and 


two 


a 


‘*The officer highest in rank to have 
first choice of quarters.’’ Yearly fue! 
allowances were dependent on location. 
being approximately 60 per cent less 
south of Virginia and Kentucky than 
north of these States, and varied ac- 
cording to rank of the officer, cadet 
or surgeon’s mate. 


One truss of straw weighing 36 
pounds was allowed for each palliasse 
for two men. At the expiration of 
sixteen days each palliasse is to be re- 
freshed with eight pounds. At the ex- 
piration of thirty two days the whole 
straw is to be removed and a fresi 
bedding of one truss to be furnished 
* * * the same quantity of straw 
is allowed for servants or batmen, not 
soldiers or for washerwomen, attached 
to each company in the proportion of 
one woman to every seventeen men, 
non-commissioned officers and privates 


Baggage allowances at this time 
varied from 1,250 pounds for a major 
general to 200 pounds for a cadet. In- 
asmuch as officers ordered on general 
court martial to temporary commands 
or other duties might receive his stage 
hire in lieu of the transportation of his 
baggage it is presumed that the rate 
of $2.00 per 100 pounds per 100 
miles must have been about the equiva- 
lent of stage hire. 

While on D. S. (temporary duty’ 
officers received a per diem allowance 
of $1.25 to those not entitled to forage 
and $1.00 per day to those so entitled. 

Extra duty pay for soldiers working 
constantly as artificers on fortifica- 
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Pages from an Interesting Old Document 


The Register of the U. S. Army of January 1, 1792, consisted of eight pages, of 
hich three are reproduced above. They were furnished through the courtesy of 
Lieut. W. M. Wright, Jr., F. A. 

The article on “Interesting Old Records,” by Capt. Stuart R. Carswell, Inf., in 
q our July issue, in which a statement was made that the Army Regulations of 1821 
ere the first issued has aroused considerable interest among army officers. Maj. T. J. 


f Hayes, Ord. Dept., states that there are in the office of the Chief of Ordnance the 
t following “regulations” antedating those of 1821: 
* 1. “Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of the United States,” 


Frederick William Steuben, 1779. 
2. 7 Laws and Rules and Regulations for the Armies of the United 
States,” 18138. 
3. “Articles of War, Military Laws, and Rules and Regulations for the Army of 
e United States,” 1820. 
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tions, bridges or other public works re- 
ceived additional daily pay of ‘‘four- 
teen cents and one gill of spirits each.’’ 
Those not working as artificers re- 
ceived only ten cents per day, but their 
gill of spirits was the same. ‘‘It is to 
be understood that the extra daily pay 
and allowance is only to be given for 
actual day’s work and not to be grant- 
ed when from sickness or other causes 
the work shall not actually be per- 
formed.’’ 

Promotion in the army was regi- 
mental to the grade of eaptain and 
same to the rank of Colonel in the Ar- 
tillery and Infantry, respectively. 


The officer next in rank will, on the 
happening of a vacancy, be considered 
in ordinary cases, as the proper person 
to fill the same, but this rule may be 
subject to exceptions in extra ordinary 
eases. 

Under date or May 4, 1812, the 
Adjutant General’s office publishes 
regulations of the duties of the Gen- 
eral Staff, consisting of ‘‘the Inspector 
General, the Quartermaster General, 
the Superior Officer of Artillery, the 
Superior Officer of Engineers and the 
Superior Surgeon of the Army.”’ 

Defined duties are about as should 
be expected. It is noted that a duty 
of the Adjutant General is ‘‘to furnish 
watch-words’’ and of the Quarter- 
master General ‘‘to procure intel- 
ligenee’’ and ‘‘to license and regulate 
suttlers at headquarters.’’ 

Under Military Laws, an act ap- 
proved March 16, 1802, fixes the 
monthly pay of officers as follows: To 
the Brigadier General, $225.00; to the 
Adjutant and Inspector of the Army, 
$30.00 in addition to his pay in the 
line; to each Colonel, $75.00; Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, $60.00; Major, $50.00; 
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Surgeon, $45.00; Captain, $40.) 
Lieutenant, $30.00; 2nd Lieu 
$25.00; Cadet, $10.00; Sergeant 
#9.00; Private, $5.00, 

Zach commissioned officer in 
tion received rations or money 
thereof varying from six rations 
colonel to two rations for a cad 

All soldiers received one rat 
day in kind as did also 
(washer-women) not to exceed | 
a company, and to officers’ s 
(not a soldier in the line), matro 


,? 


nurses. 


The ration as defined consist: 
1144 pounds of beef or %4 pow 
pork; 18 ozs. of bread or flow 
gill of rum, whisky or brand, 
salt, vinegar, soap and candles in 
ing amounts per hundred rations 

Allowances were also given in pr 
scribed cases because of being a 
commanding a post, or becaus: 
age is not furnished.’’ Also commis 
sioned officers employed on recruiting 
service received ‘‘for every effectiv 
able bodied citizen of the United States 
who shall be duly enlisted by hin 
the term of five years and must: 
at least five feet six inches high and 
between the ages of 
thirty-five vears, the sum of two dol 
lars.”’ 

No officer or soldier could be placed 
‘fon the list of invalids of the United 
States’’ at a higher rate of disal)i! 
than half the monthly pay at the ° 
of his being disabled or wounded 

A similar limitation of amount is 
also provided for the widow 0! an) 
commissioned officer in the servic: 


eighteen and 


dies from wounds. 


Officers and_ soldiers disc! 


from the service, except by \ 
punishment for an offense, recei\ 






? 
5 4 
5 
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nee of pay and rations for dis- 
from place of discharge to his 
nee ‘fat the rate of twenty miles 
lay.”’ 
tions 26 and 27 authorized the 
lent ‘‘when he shall deem it ex- 
ent’’ to organize and establish a 
f engineers and ‘‘when so or- 
red shall stationed at West 
nt in the State of New York and 
| constitute a military academy.”’ 
There follows an Act to raise for a 
additional military 


be 


ted time an 


oree (approved by President Jeffer- 
m, April 12, 1808), and the similar 


\ct of February 24, 1812 (approved 


y 


Coaches of the Infantry 
Left to right: Major Hill, Head 
Captain White, Line Coach; Captain Butler, 


fie 


Coach; Major Milburn, 


Army 


President Madison ) 
The 
the writer, not 
that 
army regulations and Articles of War 


by 


1 


interest 


of 


in 


book was of 


great 


alone because the 


changes have occurred our 


during the last hundred and more 


realized 
this 


years, some of which may be 
from quoted passages given 


of the 


stances to which no reference has here- 


in 
article, but because many in 
tofore been made when the provisions 
and even language of the regulations 
of 1812 have come down to 1924 with 
slight change and in some eases ab 
solutely no change in either idea or 
expression. 


School Football Team 
ist Assistant Coach; 
Line Coach; Lieutenant Emmanuel, Back 


| Coach; Lieutenant Hess, Manager; Captain Tolson, M. C., Trainer. 








English Language Newspapersin China 





Col. Charles R. Noyes, U. S. Army, Ret d. 


The writer has had a student’s interest in China for several yea 
having retired from active service, continues his interest as a means 0: 
tainment and instruction, finding much pleasure, if not profit, in follow 
litical events of the country, noting its progress in economic developm: 
serving the influence of foreigners in its affairs, and extending his acqua 
with the geography of the country, and his estimates of the character 


people. 





HE course of political 
events in China at the 
present time is much 
interwoven with the 
intrigues and aspira- 
tions of military lead- 
ers, and one acquires 
from reading of their 
operations consider- 
able knowledge of the 
military strength of 

the country, the capacity of the people 

for war, the military resources, lines of 
communication, and other information 
of military value. 

The writer has long been impressed 
with the advantages in following up 
for a considerable period a particular 
line of investigation and study, and 
has discovered from his own experi- 
ence, and from the experience of others 
with whom he has exchanged ideas 
on the subject, that it does not take 
long to aequire information far in ad- 
vance of that possessed by the great 
majority of people. There is, also, 
real enjoyment in communing with 
those who have followed the same line 
of study. He has habitually advised 
young officers to make a specialty of 
some subject, either strictly military, 
or even aside from military. In the 
latter case there is always the possi- 
bility that the knowledge acquired will, 
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at some time, be valuable for n 
purposes, or become useful to th 
who, as commanders or leaders. » 
quire specific or technical inforn 

The range of topics from which 
selection may be made is worl<d-wid 
There is a vast number that are strict 
military. Outside of these, the stud 
of some country, to become famili: 
with its geography, its people, its 1 
sources, the language, and all th: 
aspects of concern to our own count) 
or to the rest of the world, is not on!) 
full of interest, but may, very possib! 
prepare the mind with a stock o 
formation that, later, will be of su 
preme value in a military way. 

China is becoming of more and 
more importance to the world at larg 
Politically, it has great problems t 
solve; socially, it has much of value to 
convey to other nations; commercial!) 
it has many riches to exchange; 11 
dustrially, it is at the beginning 
great development ; in scicnee and geog 
raphy it offers large fields for ex}lora 
tion and discovery. 

The writer desires to place at th 
disposal of officers who have in 
tion to study China such informa’ 
within the scope of his inquiry and ex ; 
perience, as may be of use to thi 
point the way, as he may be abl: 
knowledge of the country, and h 








ised to correspond with any who 
The study he has in 
is not such as would interfere 
the usual eourse of education of 
oung officer. The latter has nu- 
is duties, and many courses of 
laid out for him now; but the 
the writer would suggest is largely 
eational in character. To accom- 
results of consequence, however, 
ubject should be adhered to, and 
iid be undertaken in a systematic 
The student should be able and 
ng to invest in the necessary liter- 


nterested. 


\ knowledge of the language of a 
try, to be able to read what has 
written about it in its own lan- 

muage, is, of course, essential for the 
est study of its history, and acquire- 
of a knowledge of the character 

| interests of its people; but, in the 
of China, the peculiarities of the 
tten language are such as to pre- 

e acquaintance with it, exeept by 
nged and attentive application. 

writer does not know the language, 

d he has not delved into the ancient 
tory of the country, nor into the 
cauties of its literature. But, fortu- 
tely, the student of China has at 
nd means of learning about the 
ntry not often available in the 
foreign lands. Numerous 
ks of travel afford opportunity for 
rning the geography; several books 
forth reeent political history and 
legal status of foreigners; others 
descriptive of the occupations and 
racteristies of the people. Further- 
e, a knowledge of current events is 
easily obtainable for China than 
most other foreign lands from the 
that there are a number of Eng- 
and peri- 
ils published in its cities where 


tudy of 


language 


newspapers 


ae 


eres be 
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English-speaking people reside, and 
subscription to these brings them to 
our homes with regularity. 

The purpose of this paper is to de- 
scribe a few of these English-language 
papers, and refer briefly to others, 
hoping the information will be of use 
to those who feel an interest in the 
country, and that a desire to become aec- 
quainted 
aroused have not 
yet had their attention drawn in that 
direction. 

Peking and Tientsin Times. 


with its affairs may be 


among others who 


This is 
a 16-page daily published at Tientsin. 
It was established in 1894, and is edited 
by H. G. W. Woodhead, C. B. E., an 
Englishman who has been in China for 
20 years and is well posted on political 
and economic questions. He is the 
editor of ‘‘The China Year Book,”’ 
published by the Tientsin Press, Lim- 
ited. His 
pared leader every day—are very in- 
formative, relate to public questions, 
either Chinese or bold 
and constructive, and doubtless exer- 
cise considerable influence on Chinese 
political affairs. The columns 
contain cable reports from Europe and 
America, through Reuter’s 
Agency and the Asiatic News Agency, 
and reports from Asiatic news centers 
through the same agencies and the 
Chung Mei (Chinese-American) News 
Agency. In addition, Russian items 
and news from Eastern Siberia are ob- 
tained through Russian agencies. 
Much of the news regarding Chinese 
affairs, especially of political and mili- 
tary nature, constituting a large part 


editorials—one well pre- 


foreign, are 


news 


News 


of the paper, is received from special 
correspondents. Selections from Eng 
lish, American, and Japanese publica- 
tions are timely and instructive, indi- 
eating what topics are of chief con 
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cern to foreign residents in China. . 


Articles relative to industry, commerce, 
and finance are given certain space. 
Local advertisements, railroad time ta- 
bles, shipping information, ete., are of 
some value to the American reader for 
local color. The head office of the pa- 
per is at 33 Victoria Road, Tientsin, 
China. 

China Illustrated Review.—This is 
the weekly edition of the Peking & 
Tientsin Times, published at the same 
address. It quotes the editorials of the 
week, and repeats the news of China 
and the Far East. Most of the news 
from Europe and America is omitted. 
A sheet of illustrations from photo- 
graphs in China and abroad is in- 
eluded in each issue. 

Weekly Review of the Far East.— 
An American edited magazine pub- 
lished weekly at Shanghai. It was es- 
tablished by Thomas F. Millard who 
was owner and editor for several years. 
Under the name ‘‘Millard’s Review’’ 
it attained an excellent standing. Mr. 
Millard disposed of his interest in 
1921 to J. B. Powell, who is now owner 
and editor. Don D. Patterson is finan- 
cial editor and business manager, and 
during the absence of Mr. Powell in 
the United States at the Washington 
Conference Mr. Patterson was editor- 
in-chief. C. F. Remer, Professor of 
Economies at St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, is contributing editor, and 
Hollington K. Tong, a Chinese edu- 
cated in the United States, is assist- 
ant editor at Peking. The cover of the 
magazine announces that it is devoted 
to the economic, political and social 
development of China and its inter- 
course with other nations. It contains, 
first, editorial paragraphs, then special 
articles contributed by writers in 
China, both Chinese and foreign, af- 


fording opportunity for Chinese ed) 
cated in English to present to the Eng. 
lish reading public their views oy 
subjects important to China. \ bjy 
graphical sketch of some prominen 
Chinese follows, to be added to a ¢o! 
lection of these biographies in a volume 
entitled ‘‘Who’s Who in China”’ 
lished by the editor. 
of brief notes 


pub.- 
Next, a column 
headed ‘‘Men and 
Events,’’ followed by news items ¢ol- 
lected by the magazine’s representa 
tives at Peking, Hankow and Canton 
and a brief weekly summary of world 
news. Space is then given to market 
reports, a statement of ‘‘what ships 
carry between America and China,” 
taken from Shanghai Customs Returns. 
book reviews, and a report of the U 
S. Court for China, which holds ses 
sions at Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, 
and Canton. One page in each issue 
is devoted to an ‘‘QOutline for the 
study of Current History, Finance and 
Commerce of China,’’ primarily for 
middle schools and colleges in China, 
being questions based on the contents 
of the Review of the preceding week 
The outline is prepared by H. F. Ma 
Nair, M.A., Professor of History, St 
John’s University, and 
Remer. 

Far Eastern Review.—A monthly re 
view of trade, finance and commerce, 
and engineering, ‘‘dedicated to indus- 
trial development and advancement 0! 
trade in Far Eastern countries.” 
Founded in 1904, it has attained emi- 
nence in its field, and is a highly ap 
preciated advertising medium for large 
concerns operating in, or seeking busi- 
ness expansion in, the Far East. Many 
of its articles, especially those relating 
to engineering projects, are illustrated 
with maps and photographs. All 
Asiatie countries and Pacifie (Coast 


Professor 











att te 


English Langua 


s receive attention. Japan’s in- 


es, opportunities, and aspira- 
have attracted special notice in 
t numbers, and editorially the ex- 
n of Japan’s political control in 
Asia, 


\| rolla, is approved. 


Bastern especially Manchuria 
George Bron- 


Rea. an American, long resident in 


China, is the publisher and directs the 


ey of the magazine. Carroll Lunt 
{ editor. 
Vorth-China Daily News.—Published 
Shanghai, this is one of the oldest 
elish-language papers in China, and 
is spoken of as one of the best. It 
vers local news, the news of China at 
ree, and foreign news very thor- 
ughly, and is published primarily for 
the English-reading public in Shanghai 
where it is published. It is a large 
sheet, and devotes considerable space 
to display advertisements by local ad- 
vertisers to attract the attention of 
Shanghai readers. In consequence, it 
is a bulky paper and not as well suited 
for transmission abroad as its weekly 
edition, the North-China Herald. 
Vorth-China Herald.—This publica- 
tion is put out in magazine form, com- 
prising 60 to 70 pages of reading mat- 
ter and very few advertisements. The 
contents are editorials from the North- 
China Daily News, notes and comment 
on a wide range of topies, foreign as 
well as Chinese, news of Chinese poli- 
‘‘outports.’’ The 
last mentioned is furnished by corre- 
spondents, residents of the localities 
from which they write, who have first- 


tics, and news from 


hand information of events in their lo- 
This is one of the most valua- 
e features of the magazine for read- 


Calities, 
ers who wish to inform themselves on 
‘hinese character, and the influence of 


7h) 
eye 


Ss in outlying districts on national 
‘airs. An American writer, Rodney 
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Gilbert, who appears to have access to 
valuable sources of information, fur- 
nishes excellent contributions to these 
columns. Shanghai news, letters from 


occasional crities, commerce and 


finance, law reports, ete., occupy later 
pages of the magazine. The magazine 
presents certain topics from a British 
point of view, the editor being an Eng- 
lishman, O. M. Green. 

The China Press—An American 
edited, but possibly British and Chi- 
It is bright 
and newsy, having a decidedly Ameri 


nese owned, daily paper. 


can appearance, running American 


cartoons, and a sport page. Its news 
is obtained through the principal news 
Reuter’s, and has 
Publie Ledger-China 
Press Exelusive Service. Josef W. Hall 


agencies, such as 


Trans-Pacifie 


is a frequent contributor, writing on 
Chinese political subjects, and Miss 
Elsie McCormick, an American lady 
resident in Shanghai, contributes witts 
and humorous articles on Chinese char 
acteristics, the novel experiences of for 
eign residents, and other topics. These 
articles are an interesting feature of the 
paper, giving an insight into Shanghai 
daily life. Editorial comment is given 
little space, and is usually unimportant 

Other 
briefly mentioned : 

Peking Leader.—A daily believed to 


be American edited, Chinese owned, 


English-language papers, 


having the backing of the so-chlled 
‘*student class’’ of Chinese; claims an 
advantage as to political news in the 
fact that it is edited and issued at the 
capital of the Republic. 

Shanghai Gazette——Edited by Eu- 
gene Chen, a foreign-educated Chinese. 
Represents the interests of the so-called 
‘*Southern Government,’’ that of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, as distinguished from the 
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Newspapers 





recognized Central Government at 
Peking. 

Shanghai Times.—English edited, 
probably Chinese owned. 

Chinese Recorder.—The organ of the 
missionaries in China, published at 
Shanghai. Its letters from correspon- 
dents, missionaries, probably give a 
clearer insight into Chinese life, and 
many of the political and religious ten- 
dencies, than any other publication in 
China. 

North China Star—aA small daily, 
American edited, published at Teintsin. 

Central China Post—An English 
edited daily, published at Hankow. It 
gives the news of Central China at 
first-hand, with interesting editorial 
comment on Chinese affairs, and the 
affairs of foreigners in that region. 
The editor is John Archibald, a 
Scotchman who went to China many 
years ago as a missionary and has 
traveled very extensively in Central 
China. 

The Hongkong papers are: Hong- 
kong Daily Press (daily), South China 


Morning Post (daily), Hongkov) 7¢) 
graph (daily, evening), Chin) Yq 
(daily, evening). These payrrs ay 
devoted especially to the affairs of +}, 
English in Hongkong and Sout! 
They give news of Chinese affiirs j) 
South China with more intimate 
edge than papers published els: \ hey, 
The South China Morning Posi is por 
haps the most widely circulated 

There are English-language ))ayers 
and periodicals, in addition ‘« thy 
above, published by British, Ja) anese. 
and Chinese, and numerous periodicals 
in English and Chinese by missionar 
organizations. 

There are hundreds of Chinese news 
papers, published in all parts of { 
country. These are listed in th 
China Year Book, 1923, showing ¢! 
name of publication, ete. 


(Note: The magazine subsecriptio 
Department of the U. S. Infantry As 
sociation is prepared to handle su) 
scriptions to any of the publications 
listed by Colonel Noyes in this artic) 
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Patriotic Devotion Needed 


There is another source of good in Defense Day. 
Never has there been a time in the history of America 
when patriotic zeal and devotion were more sorely 
needed. American institutions and ideals are being 
heavily hammered from within and without. It is 
necessary for the average person that the emotion of 
patriotism be, in some way, crystallized and made pic- 
turesque; that it be focused and concentrated. 

The idea that the defense test is the invention of fire- 
eating fighting men is all wrong. Nobody hates war 
more than professional soldiers. But they realize 
that it is possible to get out the family revolver once 
in a while without killing somebody.—Los Angeles 
Times. 








Psychology as Applied by Japanese 
Capt. Charles S. Coulter, Infantry 


——RIMITIVE peoples fought not only each other, but the 

have always applied encroaching white man as_ well. 
P | psychology to their Medicine men, chiefs, sorcerers, name 
daily lives and es- them what you will, they have all 
<.- pecially to their bat- been engaged in working the savage 
J tles. What interests colored man into a frenzy before en- 
an individual and _ gaging in battle. All sorts of pledges, 
excites him, it is gained on various pretexts, have been 
well known, will in- exacted. The principle of these has 
erease his interest always been that, on behalf of some 
and excitement sev- ruler, god or tradition, the warriors 
ral fold when a large number of in- would not depart from the certain 











lividuals are brought together. well-known customs of the tribe or 
\s nationals, the Latins are prob- nation, but would fight to the death, 
the most exci- and would not admit 
of all of the ~~ - death itself until 
Caueasian races. “Tonight, for the sake of they had taken their 
\nd, perhaps, the His Majesty, the platoon toll of the enemy. 
Anglo-Saxon is in- commander has resolved Of the first rank 
ed to be the most to sacrifice all lives” nations of the world 
phiegmatic. Colored but one is not white. 
races have always 


This is Japan. It is 
iyed a great interest in apply- interesting to note that, in the most re- 
psychology in their battles, es- cent war in which Japan found her- 

ally against the white races. One self, psychology asserted itself defi- 
can recall easily the methods used by nitely in the plans for battle, and the 
Indians to arouse their warriors soldiers were worked to the point of 
to a frenzy against the white settlers frenzy where nothing excepting death 


and soldiers, and the tortures that —death in the name of the emperor 
devised further to show the would satisfy them. 
‘raves that the white man, after all, The Japanese entered the World 


vas not the whole-souled, omnipotent War in accordance with the treaty 
that he pretended to be; that he which that Government had _ with 

iid suffer pain, and could not main- Great Britain. While the preliminary 

in a stoic countenance when so suf- plans only called for the use of the 
ng. Japanese navy in protecting the 
(ne can also recall the manner in possessions of her ally and of France 

} ich the so-called savages of dif- in the Pacific Ocean, these proved un- 
i erent races in Afriea, Central and acceptable to Japan, which wanted a 
‘h America, Australia, and va- larger share in the conflict. Tsing 
s other portions of the world have Tau had been occupied on a leasehold 
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by Germany several years before. It 
faced the Sea of Japan and consti- 
tuted a menace to the nation. 

reported to be heavily fortified. 


It was 


Japan had a real grudge against 
the Germans, because Germany had 
made the former nation relinquish 
hold of the Liau Tung peninsula 
some years before, following the 
Russo-Japanese War. And so she de- 
manded and was finally granted per- 
mission to take Tsing Tau from the 
Germans. An account of the assault 
on one of the outer defenses of Tsing 
Tau proves interesting because of the 
manner in which the soldiers taking 
part in the direct assault were pre- 
pared for their work. 


The assaulting party was assembled 
and a speech’ was made, the gist of 
which was as follows: 


Generally to get a good place to die 
is, for military men, a very important 
and yet also a very difficult matter. 
However, unexpectedly tonight we 
have been chosen from the whole army 
and have received orders that we will 
capture the central fort by assault. 
This is truly an honor for the platoon. 
It is an unparalleled opportunity to 
die. Since our first departure for the 
front, although we have had, of course, 
a resolution to court death, such a 
thing as dying on marches or by sick- 
ness we think is shameful for a sol- 
dier. For this reason since our land- 
ing we have constantly taken good 
care of our health and have been cau- 
tioned not to expose ourselves to the 
enemy’s view and fire without ad- 
vantage in the artillery engagements. 
Tonight, for the sake of His Majesty, 
the platoon commander has resolved 
to sacrifice all lives. Oh! hear me, life 
or death is the will of God. Man can 
in no way control it. If we have 
fallen in the jaws of death, to take 
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by Japanese 
it as it comes is the true charact: v istic 
of our country’s knighthood. 

The platoon, notwithstandiny the 
most cruel fighting, must take th, 
central fort. Therefore, even « foot 
of earth of the captured ground must 
not a second time be relinquished to 
the enemy. Even though all of th, 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
be lost, cooperating in the mutual! 
friendship of battle to the very last 
man they will fight bravely and vigor- 
ously. Loading is prohibited. Ther 
fore, if the enemy be discovered, wit) 
out delay you must = immediatel) 
spring on the enemy and stick him 
with the bayonet. 

Volunteers 


were ealled for fo) 


grenade carriers. This post was to |y 
especially dangerous, and the whol 
this time 


worked up to the point where deat! 


platoon, by thoroughly 
was the glorious thing, regardless of 
the ultimate result of the 
volunteered. Ten men were chosen, 
and then other speeches were in or- 
der, 


battle. 


The first of these was by the com 
pany commander, who is deseribed as 
speaking in a very deep-toned voice, 
as follows: 


If ever the assaulting platoon falls 
into desperate straits, no matter what 
may come, the company commander 
with the remaining platoons wil! cer 
tainly offer aid and will not see the 
assaulting platoon alone killed. 


The battalion commander was th 
next to speak to the platoon. Ilis 


remarks, in part, were as follows 


His Imperial Majesty, the Grand 
Marshal, has condescended to cal! on 
us soldiers as right handmen. Truly 
we are unable to bear our awe and 
grateful emotion. Men! the time to 
minister a bit to the imperial desu 





* All quotations in this article are from a speech made in Tokio by the commander 


of the platoon. 
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me. In this onset we should see 
rilliant light of our battle flag 
te from our first seene of action. 
men have loyalty and intrepidity 
| do not doubt in my anticipa- 
of brilliant suceess. 
nally the commander, 


ting and facing in the direction 


company 


the distant imperial palace, they 
took leave of the emperor, and sa- 
ted by earrying sabre and present- 
-arms. The platoon commander is 


ithority that, at this time, all were 


so moved that the men could have ae- 


complished anything, and here sobs of 
emotion were heard from them. 

As they were led to the position of 
ssault it was found that one of the 
had 


water and mud in it, probably about 


ommunieating trenches some 


knee deep. The men were promptly 
liverted to the other trench for, as 
the platoon commander afterward 
said, at the time of attack anything 
even though such a thing was but a 
trifling matter), that would interfere 
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with the ‘‘cheerful activity’’ of of 
ficers and men was not desired. 
After reaching the position of as- 
sault, the final instructions were 
given, and then the detach- 
ment and patrol chiefs swore to per- 


various 


form their several duties. 
The fort 


paratively small losses, due to the un- 


was captured with com 


preparedness of the German defend- 
ing forees, which were caught in their 
the 
them in 


and 
had 
This resulted in the complete 
capture of the fort and later of the 
whole of the defenses of this portion 
of Tsing Tau. 

Throughout it can be seen that the 


dugouts shelters, because 


sentinels not warned 


time. 


Japanese soldiers were worked to a 
racial frenzy and then were kept safe 
from all things that might divert their 
minds from the main task. The ap 
plication of psychology by the Jap- 
anese in this ease is not peculiar to 
battle, but method 


this one was a 


frequently used. 


D 


War Is an Effect 


‘‘War is not a eause, but an effect. 


Its likelihood can only be lessened when 


its causes are lessened. 


Adequate pre- 


paredness against those causes is not 
itself a cause, but a prevention; not a 
provocation, but a_ restraint.’’—Rev. 
John W. Day, D.D. 











Educating Soldiers for the Future 
Mgaj. F. M. Miller, 23d Infantry 





OCATIONAL  Train- 
ing, which is being 
successfully accom- 


plished in the Army, 
is a product of popu- 
lar demand for a 
more useful peace- 
time army. The idea 
that vocational train- 
ing could be success- 
fully carried on, was 
based on the belief that a soldier’s 
time need not be entirely devoted to 
military training. 
As a result of voea- 











lie, each citizen has an equal 
tion to the State, and public 
should be measured by publi: 
sity. Most people evidently 
that it is the destiny of the An 
people to be a powerful influe: 
peace and justice. If the An 
people are to be trustees of rig! 
ness and human liberties in the v 
if they are to continue to ga 
confidence, and hold the respec: 
admiration of all nations; the) 
develop their potential streng 
national prestige. 

America’s n 





tional training, the 
Army is being looked 


A question is never 


at variance: 





upon, not only as an settled until it is either her tra 
organization  fulfill- settled right or her dee! 
ing the purposes for ———_sépolliey as a nati 
which it was orga- ae should be a 


nized, but as a constructive institution 
to promote national efficiency. 

Since the Army took up vocational 
training on the assumption that the 
soldier’s time was not fully occupied, 
why should not educational institu- 
tions take up military training on the 
assumption that their students’ time 
is not fully taken up with academic 
duties? 

The manner in which the average 
student’s time is disposed of should be 
of more vital interest to the nation 
than the allotment of a soldier’s time, 
and it is reasonable to assume that the 
average student has as much spare 
time as the average soldier. 

Institutions, both publie and private, 
are under lawful obligations to pro- 
mote the public welfare. In a repub- 
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ment rather of all that she has | 
fessed and will strive for when shi 
sists the nations of the world to « 
lish an institution for the promotio 
peace. 

Computed in terms of both men 


money, it was quite expensive to estab- 
lish the prestige of American arms i! 


the world. This prestige which |! 
been so successfully established sho 
not be allowed to diminish for the 
of preparedness. 

America’s job right now seems | 


to find a way to maintain her street! 


eT 


and prestige without violating 
principles. This end might lb 
tained if every young man wert 
mitted to take three years’ mil! 
training, and if institutions of |: 
ing were required to offer thei: 


policy should not ly 


ob 


as 
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+ government expense, uniform 


training, rations and 


iform clothing and equipment, 


quar- 


same pay as enlisted men. 

return for these advantages cer- 
cademie qualifications should be 

ed of the student before being 
ted, and it is suggested that the 
ications be similar to those re- 

| of a student completing the 

| year of a standard high school. 
student should be subject to 

ry discipline, and if he should 

| his academic or military duties, 

pay and allowances would stop, 
nd he would be dropped by the mili- 
authorities. His civil education 

t be continued, provided he were 
expelled by the civil authorities. 
would constitute a 
for the enforcement of 


provision 
d basis 
liseipline, 
he student’s life should be strictly 
lated for three years of intensive 
tary training in connection with 
lemie work. The summer months 
should be devoted to field training in 
mps. The military material now on 
might be used to advantage in 
schools and camps. 
‘he student’s finanees being admin- 
ed by the government, his final 
‘\lement and first pay day should be 
t the end of the three years’ course. 
Ilis halanee would be that money not 
ended in the college exchange, or 
vn on requisition for legitimate ex- 
This balanee would be turned over 
the student to complete his educa- 
or to invest, or spend as he might 
and would be an added guar- 
- of good conduct and concen- 
ed effort, if the student were made 
to its forfeiture. 
e benefits accruing to the nation 
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as a result of such a system of eduea- 
tion may be summed up as follows: 

1. The basis for a 
policy, in a great reservoir of unor- 
ganized strength. 


sound military 


2. Potential insurance against war, 
insurrection or rebellion. The knowl- 
edge that a great reservoir of strength 
existed would discourage war. In 
creased enlightenment of the 
politic would discourage insurrection 
or rebellion. 

3. A citizenry highly developed, 
both mentally and physically, with a 
knowledge of how to care for mind 
and body, the result of which would 
be a longer period of productive labor 
for the average citizen. 


bods 


4. Increased intelligence of the 
body politic, enabling the nation to 
progress more rapidly in the solution 
of those problems which involve hu- 
man rights, national integrity, and na- 
tional influences for peace and concord 
in the world. 

5. A greater percentage of men 
eligible and fitted for military service 
should an emergency in the future 
arise. (Of the 2,500,000 men physi- 
cally examined in 1917, more than 29 
per cent were found physically dis- 
qualified for service. ) 

6. A standardized system of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

7. A greater 
marriages. 


percentage of early 

8. A greater number of highly edu- 
cated citizens. Such a system would 
cost the United States : 


1. The withdrawal of the young 
men availing themselves of this train- 
ing from productive labor on the farm 
and in the factory. 

2. The cost of uniforming 
equipping the students. 


and 
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3. The pay, rations and quarters of 
the students. 

4. The maintenance of a corps of in- 
structors. 

The expenditure involved in such a 
system of training should not be count- 
ed in terms of money. The organiza- 
tion, in so far as established schools 
are concerned, is already in existence. 

The government would be giving the 
young man assistance when he most 
needs it. Under this system the young 
man would be encouraged to accept 
an education. Under the present sys- 
tem, the tendency is to discourage, be- 
cause an education is, for the average 
young man, hard to attain. 

Those lacking sufficient mental 
ability and those prevented by eco- 
nomie conditions, would form a large 
not this 
However, 
there should be no age limit for en- 
trance and it is possible that, if con- 
ditions should be found to warrant it, 


class availing themselves of 


Government assistanee. 


some provisions could be made to as- 
sist those of the third class just men- 
tioned, not only to obtam an eduea- 
tion, but to avail themselves of this 
military training. 

America needs a volunteer regular 
army, but with great potential strength 
it need not be large. In 1920 a wise 
military policy with reference to the 
armed forces was adopted by Con- 
gress. 

This policy, as outlined in the Na- 
tional Defense Act, was intended to 
provide the minimum requirements to 
insure safety and to maintain prestige. 
In accordance with the repeated ad- 
vices of the War Department, adequate 
means for the execution of this policy 
should at all times be provided. To 
allow the regular Army to fall below 








for the Future 
this miniumum is dangerous. 
ceed the minimum requirements 
probably be wasteful because t] 
sonnel of a regular force is 
from civil pursuits, and whe 
large it becomes a marked drain 
national resources. 

It would be better to hav 
trained in their youth as soldie: 
making them competent to do th 
duty as citizens; then they wou 
good soldiers, if needed as such an 
better citizens whether they ar: 
ed as soldiers or not. 


More than five hundred institutio, 


of higher education are establish 
and in operation in the United St 

These institutions are supported eith 
indirectly by the peopl 


and they, together with the larger hiv! 


directly or 


schools, should be foreed by lay 
give their students an opportunit 
benefit by this government aid. 1) 
the smaller high sel 
attracted to the large: 
schools by the inducements offered 


students at 
would be 


The academic standard for entrance 
in order to be taken up on the Go 
roll, should be high s 
as to stimulate endeavor in the pu 


ernment pay 


schools. The tendency would lb 
standardize education in the prepar: 
tory These 


schools. preparatory 


schools would 


automatically be 1 
quired to regulate their instructio 
with a view to having their students 
meet the academic requirements 
entrance into the more advanced n 
tary schools. 

To repeat, this scheme is advocat: 
only to provide a correct basis fo1 
military policy. Under the draft law 
a paper organization of this pote! 
strength would always be feasib! 
Should it later be deemed necessary 





Sires 


cede. a 





organization could be ae- 


shed for purposes of defense. 
1 portant consideration is that the 
Fe Government would be free to 
any more extensive provision 

the publie safety might de- 

All right thinking people hope for 
ecess of the international arbitra- 
idea. However, this idea must 
allowed to 


nat tn 


undermine the 
strength and hardihood of American 


vilization. China is a living ex- 
ample of a nation that has through the 
weary ages, followed the fantasy of 
perpetual peace. The dark ages which 
ollowed the downfall of Rome are an 
example of the horrible death that may 
follow over confidence. Nature seems 


to have thousands of 


centuries in 
which to work out the ideals of her 
wn development. If she becomes dis- 
satisfied with the strength and hardi- 
ness of any civilization, she will allow 
it to perish. 

Highly developed types have lived 
in other civilizations. A study of their 
history will show how often nature has 
repeated herself. Time and time again 
the strongest, the most ingenious, and 
the best organized for war rose up 
out of the seething turmoil of human 
existence and established great ma- 
terial civilizations. In each of these 
luxury and the arts flourished until 
self-assuranee erept in to undermine 
the spirit of the people. They then 


became an easy prey to barbarians who 
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were lower in civilization, but higher 
in the domestie virtues. It is need 
less to say that if any one of these 
civilizations had hardi 


ness by fostering its strength, the bar 


retained its 


barians would never have become its 
superior. 

The people of America have been 
deeply stirred, stirred by the know! 
edge of wrongs righted, of ideals re 
gained, and of great potential power 
The principal requisite of our military 
policy is that it should be based on 
the knowledge of these ideals. It would 
then receive the support of the peo 
ple and would not be weakened by fre 
quent changes. 
settled until it is settled right. The 


people do not want to run the risk 


A question is never 


of making a mistake similar to that 
made by the German people previous 
to the World War. 
a large standing army. 

Most 


ance. 


They do not want 


people want national insur 
Most people want to retain our 
present form of government. The 
American people want the established 
government refined and made so sensi 
tive that it will be truly a government 
for and of the people, and a mighty 
force on the side of justice and merey, 
not only at home, but throughout the 
world. If America is to lead a great 
league that is to rise up and influence 
civilization, she 


stick,’’ not 


must carry a ‘“‘big 
threateningly, but in a 
manner consistent with her past police) 


of good will towards all. 


D 











Correspondence Courses 
Lieut. Col. W. P. Coleman, /nfantry 





HE PROPER instruc- 
tion of senior officers 
of the National 
Guard, especially 
when officers 
ean not take part in 
regular weekly drill 





these 





assemblies, presents 
to the regular army 
instructors one of 
the most difficult 


problems to be solved. 

The various Correspondence Courses 
prescribed by War Department orders 
have not solved the 


time. 


without exception carrying th: 
of some business or professi 
takes practically all of their 
They are a part of the 1 


because they love it and the f 


an insignificant allowance is p: 
from Federal funds, does n 
them in the Guard. They hav: 


tarily taken the oath of servic: 


places them at the disposal 

State and Federal government 
moment’s eall, and this insur 
are interested in all things pe: 


to the efficient performance o 


military 





difficulty, for the ef- 
forts to standardize 
the courses have 
brought about such a 
confusion of 


What 


orders 


is the 
interesting form of 
military instruction ? 





However, bei 
most man, the am: 
time which t!) 
able to spare {\ 


tary instruct 





and such a complex 
list of texts and references that satis- 
factory results along instructional lines 
have not yet been secured. 

As it has fallen to the writer’s lot 
to carry on a Correspondence Course 
for certain officers under his instruc- 
tional supervision, he submits the dis- 
cussion which follows with the hope 
that it may aid other instructors who 
are giving serious consideration to this 
important subject. 

We realize that for officers of the 
National Guard who are so situated 
that they can not take an active part 
with the drill of enlisted units except 
during fifteen days of summer training, 
some form of Correspondence Instrue- 
tion is the most promising yet suggest 
ed. These men, and especially, the 
general and field officers, are almost 
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gladly devote the available tim 
study of military matters, p! 
this instruction is made 
and requires no more time tha 


inte 


can spare from their business « 
fession. 
If the statement set forth in 


above is correct, then the questio: 


mediately arises: What is th 
interesting form of military 
tion ? 


The writer has asked a num! 
his service friends this questio! 


pecially those who have been 


service schools, and without exc 
they have replied, the solution o! 


problems. And I am sure that 
officer who has been privileged 


tend some of the service schoo! 
agree that his impersonation of © (i! 


limited, but th 


t 


S 











ition. 
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with his problem, was the 
bsorbingly interesting part of 
ol year. 
suggests that the senior Na- 
Guard officers be prepared to 
ap problems as a basis of in- 
on: however, it must be remem- 
by the instructor that it will not 
sible to lay the solid foundation 
solution of these problems that 
months of the Service 
The course for the 
officers must be brought to its 


ening 


ls provide. 


ible minimum and this means 
Map Reading, The 
m of Map Problems, and Com- 


Orders. 


subjects : 


nowledge of these three subjects, 

h ean be covered in less than two 
red pages of texts as issued from 
Service Schools, places an officer 
position whereby he can stake out 
problem, make an estimate of 
situation, come to a decision, and 
that decision in a military order 


ipproximately proper form. 


ist as soon as this much has been 
mplished, the Service Schools be- 
the fountain head of instruction. 
lems solved by current classes 


t be selected by the National Guard 
ructors, each problem appropriate 


e grade of officer undergoing in- 
The ever changing doctrine 

schools are passed on to the Na- 
| Guard officers and their instruc- 
s kept up to date. Approved 


tions from the schools, as well as 


ism sheets and conferences deal- 
vith any particular problem, are 
‘able for the instructor; so that it 
his personal ideas that are the 
of instruction, but the approved 
ne of the Service Schools. 
s makes necessary a closer bond 


between Regular Army instructors and 
the Service Schools; that is, the schools 
must provide a department whose main 
function is to assist National Guard 
instructors to secure such literature is- 
sued by the school as may be need- 
ed for use in Correspondence Courses. 

The statement above should not be 
construed as a criticism of the present 
policy of the Service Schools nor as an 
effort to place additional work of Cor- 
respondence Course instruction on the 
schools. What is desired is the ability 
to secure quickly the problems, the ap- 
proved and the criticism 
sheets issued to the current classes that 
fit the instructional need of any par- 
ticular group of national guard officers. 
And the school must organize so as to 
supply this need expeditiously. 


solutions 


It must be apparent to all that the 
plan proposed is nothing more than 
applying to the instruction of certain 
National Guard officers the same pro- 


cedure as is now in force at the Ser- 
vice Schools at Leavenworth, Ben- 


ning, Sill and Riley, except in an ab 
breviated form. And it must be re- 
membered that this sequence of sub- 
jects represents a present day evolu- 
tion of military instruction that dates 
back to the establishment of our first 
Service Schools. 

Those of came into the 
Army on the eve of the Spanish- 
American War well recall the opposi- 
tion then to such forms of theoretical 
instruction among many older officers 
of those days. This opposition was 
due to the belief that the Map Prob- 
lem was more a form of examination 
than instruction. 


us who 


The forerunner of 
the Map Problem can be found in the 
schedules of the Infantry and Cavalry 
School, of Fort Leavenworth, of the 





days previous to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; however, it was not until 
The Army School of the Line and 
Staff School replaced the Infantry 
and Cavalry School that the Map 
Problem as the most important link 
of theoretical 
reality. 


instruction beeame a 
The influence of the German 
tacticians (we blushingly have to ad- 
mit it these days) formed the founda- 
tion of the present day Map Problem. 
And there is no book that exercised 
a greater influence upon this develop- 
ment than General C. H. Barth’s 
translation of Letters on Applied Tac- 
tics, by Lieutenant Colonel Gripen- 
kerl, of the German Army. 

These facts may appear a little be- 
side the subject, but they are men- 
tioned to show how the evolution of 
military instruction has been going 
on for many years and our present 
forms of instruction are not hap- 
hazard, but based upon changes that 
one can easily trace. 

Should we analyze the procedure 
that makes a com- 
mercial way these days,. we note a 


for sueceess in 
close similarity to the mental process 
in a Map Problem. There is really 
a closer bond between these two than 
is at first apparent. 
Take the head of a large com- 
mercial concern and compare his 
duties to those of General A. The 
business man does not need to know 
how to read a military map, but he 
must have a very complete knowl- 
edge of the section incorporated with- 
in his sales territory. Stream lines 
and contours mean nothing to him, 
but such things as centers of popu- 
lation and the transportation facilities 
to these centers with their freight 
rates mean everything and when we 


Correspondence 


Courses 





analyze more fully, we see that 
a closer knowledge of his com»n 
map is required by the business may 
than the military map is required }y 
the soldier. . 


even 


( ial 


Now let’s carry the comparison | 
step further. 


mn 
The instruction of soly. 
ing map problems requires the cop. 
sideration of a hypothetical military 
situation based upon a stated 0) im- 
plied mission. The business man 
needs no hypothetical problem: he | 
constantly 


is 
called on to solve real 
problems, such as: How ean a cer. 
tain product manufactured by his 
concern be most advantageously 
handled so that a fair return may }y 
secured ? 

The solution of such a ‘‘problem” 
requires just as much of an estimate 
of the situation as ‘‘General A” 
makes, and, while the influences that 
bear on this solution are quite differ 
ent, they are just as complex as thos: 
of the military man. Take for ex- 
ample the subject of what the enemy 
might do in the ease of the army of- 
ficer. The business man has no enemy, 
but he has some mighty live competi 
tors and the 
competition presents just as much of 
a mental process as does evolving a 
correct military decision. 


means to circumvent 


The business man, having come to 
his decision, what is his next step! 
Assuredly, to carry out that decision 
by instructions (you may call them 
orders if you wish) to his assistants. 
Of course, he does not follow the form 
of combat order now adopted by the 
military, but there is just as much 
need for a most careful consideration 
of every phase of the business man’s 
sales instructions as there is for con- 
sideration of each paragraph of the 
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t order. Many a sales campaign 
failed beeause clear and definite 
etions were not given. 

we see we are on solid ground 
we propose to the men of com- 
ial and professional affairs that 
we are attempting to do in the 
of military instruction bears a 
that 
commercial 


analogy to the process 
os success in the 
rid 

rrespondence 


Course instruction 
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based on the solution of map problems 


can never expect to approach the 
Sehool 
training due to the limitations of time 
that the National Guard 


at his disposal, but 


thoroughness ot the Service 


officer has 
there are none 
who will say that such an abbreviated 


course will not 


lay a solid founda 
tion upon which to build further as 
soon as national stress has caused a 
mobilization and hours for intensive 


study of military art are available. 


The 8th Infantry Rifle Team 
Winners of the Interstate Regimental Team Match at Sea 


Girt, N. J., September 6, 1924. 
M. A. Zavadsky, Set. F. Moran, Sgt. J. A. Rivandiera. 
Set. C. Hakala, Maj. 


left to right: 
ham. 


Standing, left to right: Set. 
Seated, 


G. W. Price, Corp. G. Burn- 








Junior R. O. T. C. 


in Public Schools 


Maj. William Waller Edwards, Cavalry 


ms 


JHE RE is one agent in 
the 
our 
fense Act, 


functioning of 

National De- 
the 
portanee of which I 


{ 
| 
. 
im- 
| 





have long thought is 
underrated by the 
service at large. 
Probably because the 
majority of officers 

have not had an op- 
to study and its results 


by direct contact. I allude to the Ju- 


portunity 


headquarters, I was used to bei 
costed as a policeman, a cha 
and by one disconsolate small | 
a dog catcher, while the princi; 
one of the two high schools with 
I was connected, failed to disti) 
between the uniform of a naval 
and myself, when both happened | 
on the auditorium platform 
same time. 

The people hate war and they 
it by hating to be reminded 
Instead of looking this nationa! 





nior R. O. T. C. in public schools. lem of defense fairly in the face. }; 
The Defense Act the light of our past 
has, as I take it, two : d history, the averag 
distinct functions : In education lies American eitiz 
The first is so ob the future hope Risener @ulng ¥ 


vious as to need no 


of the ¢ country 


solve 


apt to 





comment, that of 
training officers and men for the re- 
serve function, 
while no less important, is less appar- 
ent, therefore 
looked entirely, 


forees; its second 


and sometimes over- 
that of training the 
popular public mind to the necessity 
and needs of an adequate defense. 
The Junior’R. O. T. C. fulfills the 
first mission indirectly and for the 
second there is, I believe, no greater or 
better agency at our command. 

An officer whose service keeps him 
largely in Army circles has little ap- 
preciation of the calamitous ignorance, 
apathy, and even aversion, which ob- 
tains in the average civilian commu- 
nity at present, towards the Army 
and military training. 

As for knowledge of the Army: In 
a community of 70,000 people, where- 
in several years ago I established my 

410 


shutting his eyes 
the possibility of any foreign co: 
cation, which he thinks too remot: 
his consideration, or to civil insu 
tion, which he imagines to be re: 
still, so prefers to tread undist 
**the even tenor of his way.’’ 

In such fertile soil pacifists and | 
cals are losing no time and no ojo! 
tunities in sowing the seeds of |) 
insinuating propaganda. This 
only be suecessfully controlled }) 
most active and continuous campaiy 
of education as to the meaning 
need of the reasonable common-sens: 
military policy for which the nat 
suffered the birthpangs of the revent 
war. 

It is but another illustration of ‘hat 
old maxim nanded down to us bh 
Constitutional Fathers, that in 
cation lies the future hope of the « 
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in so far as the Junior R. O. T. 
nublie schools is concerned, this 
tion embraces in its wide scope, 
y, the school, and the community. 
s not my desire to enter into an 
ent of the relative military im- 
nee of junior R. O. T. C. units 
Each 
ts own necessary and useful field. 
T. C. despite its 
st efforts, has not yet been able to 


mparison with senior ones. 
e Senior R. O. 
sh as many officers as is necessary 


Therefore this 
cy for Reserve Officers must as- 


uur reserve forces. 


lly be supplemented by others. 

e boy ean take and assimilate the 
g. Ga. 
school as at 

the 

es throughout the country are as 


course as well at 
Public 


representative 


college. 
ols in large, 
to place the means at the hands of 
military departments for carry- 

» out this eourse—classrooms, text- 
s, target ranges, armories—as is 
ble of being done in colleges. It is 
iestion largely of educating the tax- 
rs, the school board, the superin- 
dent, and the principals along na- 
i] The units have 
the advantage of having had more 
rs in which to accomplish this task. 


lines. senior 


lhree years ago the junior unit was 
ctically a virgin field, which await- 
e work of the pioneer. This dis- 
ntage on the part of junior units 
ffset by the faet that the high school 
in his sophomore year is in his 
plastie and enthusiastic stage. 
ile is at the age of hero worship and 
sm, unblighted by the cynicism 
iter youth. His studies are not as 
ious as they will be at college, and 
time not as taken up with other 
ctions, such as athletics, fraterni- 
and the course upon which he 
ts to bend his life-long energies. 
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And then, onee launched upon 


» a. he will 
almost certainly continue it, 


fairly 
enthusiasm for the R. O 
either at 
college or elsewhere. 

The Junior R. O. T. C. is the foun 
tainhead of military training and when 
he is fourteen and a sophomore in high 
school, just past the Boy Scout age, 
is the psychological time for the boy 
to begin. 

Last year three boys went from our 
High School Unit to the University of 
Wisconsin. Of course they entered the 
unit there, and I shortly 
letter 
father 


school board, saying that having passed 


afterwards 


received a from one of them, 


whose was president of the 


their examinations for entrance 
the Senior Unit, they had all 
been 


into 
three 
made eadet officers. 

A boy will develop remarkably un 
der military training during the bud 
ding period of his youth and through 
several years of his high school age, we 
ean render very efficient judgment re 
garding his qualifications. Then is, in 


deed, the time to put him upon the 
right track. More particularly is this 
insight true regarding the degre 


wherein he possesses the vital charac 


teristic of leadership. In leadership 


there usually develop in the Junior 
R. O. T. C.—sometimes, quite unexpect 
edly, a number of outstanding exam 
ples. 

Before the R. O. T. C. was placed in 
the Gary High Schools there had been 
no one appointed from that city to 
West Point. 


Congressional appointment, the Sena 


In several years’ time the 


torial appointment, as well as several 
National Guard appointments 
filled by R. O. T. C. 


come under close military surveillance 


were 


boys, who had 


for a period of ample length, to deter 


mine their military fitness. Congress 
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men and Senators cannot do better than 
look to junior high school units as 
the future field for their West Point 
appointments and the Army will cer- 
tainly gain thereby in this improve- 
ment in their manner of selection. If 
these boys in question had gone to eol- 
lege they would probably have been lost 
as ofiicers, for they may at a later pe- 
riod either have lost the desire or the 
opportunity. 

But what of the many boys in high 
schools who never see a college campus? 

If the Junior R. O. T. C. did not di- 
rect them toward the National Guard, 
the C. M. T. C. and the Organized 
Reserves, their military service in our 
citizen forces would probably fade 
away. 

All boys who enter the R. O. T. C. 
cannot expect to be 
Leadership is a quality with which a 
boy is born and it cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be cultivated, if it does not ex- 
ist. And the percentage of real leaders 
in any group is comparatively small. 
A boy certainly is not to be denied 
military training because -he fails to 


reserve officers. 


display marked qualities of leadership. 
There are many such boys in junior 
units. They may be called the by-prod- 
ucts of R. O. T. C. training and as mem- 
bers of the rank and file, they became 
nevertheless, a decided military gain. 
Let us presume that he never con- 
tinues his ‘‘military’’ after receiving 
his high school diploma, he has at least 
learned at first hand, about the mili- 
tary organization of his country, what 
is the function of an army, and what 
is our military policy. He must also 
have become interested in other na- 
tional policies and problems, and being 
actually in the service of his country, 
he is enabled to see much more inti- 
mately and observantly than he could 


Public Schools 

in his history and civies classes He 
is not only thus rendered less in 
sionable to radical ideas, so easi! 


esS- 


ae 


quired in youth, and so inimical to cood 
government, but he has probab! 
quired a taste for publie service 
will in after years bear rich frwi: 

Though the Junior R. 0. T. ¢ 
may be sometimes lacking in mi 
ability, he is seldom wanting in ey 
thusiasm. The high school boy repre. 
sents the very life of the community 
itself. He cearries his enthus << 
straight into the home. Father finds 
that Johnny does not appear to be 
getting blood-thirsty from his military 
training and mother observes that he 
looks very manly in his uniform and is 
certainly ‘‘straightening up’’ and “fill. 
ing out’’ and they like to watch him 
drill. 

And then they observe this, of course 
somewhat later, that Johnny is really 
learning to obey somebody and is not 
so fond of having his own way. This 
condition is totally unprecedented 
And Johnny in his turn begins to 
teach them a new meaning to national 
holidays with a pride in the uniform 
and increased love for the flag. Then 
they decide that Johnny must have 
needed all this and if that 
could be done for Johnny in the R. 0 
T. C. in a publie school, they shal! 
certainly send Johnny to a military 
school, or at least pick out the college 
or university for him which has the 
best military department. 

Several of our R. O. T. C. boys who 
carried the colors in the last Memorial 
Day parade were very much incensed 
because they noticed in the crowd 
along the line of march that while 
the foreigners whom they passed made 
an effort, though sometimes uncouthly, 
to salute the flag, the Americans who 


much 





To . in 


to have known better, stood 


y with their hats on and let the 
go by unnoticed. 


These boys 
so wrought up over the incident 
they went to their fathers and in- 
that 
it. A few years ago this spee- 


something must be done 


would have eseaped their serious 
tion, 
Public school boards and members 
the faculty where R. O. T. C. units 
they fill a 
need; that they are a means of 


exist now reeognize that 
al training in which the schools 
deficient. The mob 
spirit is ever present in public schools 


themselves are 
| is even struggling for the mas- 
tel It is at best very difficult to 
control. The small amount of moral 
training that the publie schools which 
ve come under my observation are 
pable of incidental to 
eir mental or physical education. 
The R. O. T. C., when thoroughly 
supported by the faculty, seems to be 


attaining is 


the best practical moral training they 
have found to give the young Ameri- 
ean the discipline of which he stands 
so much in need. The school looks at 
the question from the viewpoint of 
improving the boy by making him more 
amenable to their own rules and regu- 
lations and more receptive to mental 
training. 

This is also the standards 
by which, quite naturally, the Junior 
Kk. O. T. C. is judged by the community, 
and taken on this standard alone, could 
their work be generally known and 
were the military personnel available, 
| feel fully justified in saying there 
would easily be a majority of high 
schools in the United States which 

ild elect to have R. O. T. C. units 
ustead of the comparatively small 

‘ber which have them today. In 


one ot 


\ 
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that event their beneficial influence, 
from a military point of view, would 
be much more materially felt. 

It is never too trite to be worthy of 
our most earnest consideration that 
the discipline of the boy is the very 
bedrock of future government and the 
good citizenship which it underlies, is 
as necessary a part of public education 
as it is that of national defense. And 
under modern day conditions, 
where the fundamental 
restraint, obedience and respect are 
so frequently and deplorably lacking 
in the home, the school is the last for 
tification to 


our 


elements of 


protect young America 
against the evils which troop into the 
breach and all the reinforcements that 
can be summoned are needed to repel 
their attack. 

The R. O. T. C. boy, in high school, 
has at the very least gotten a long start 
on the road to the right sort of c¢iti- 
zenship. To him the salute to the flag 
has a new meaning; he has demon- 
strated practical patriotism ; he has had 
the privilege of wearing the uniform 
and of actually performing national 
service. 

The Junior R. O. T. C 
ceed unless it has competent instruc 


. Cannot sue- 
tors. The instructor has a very close 
and lasting influence over the boy, and 
his moral standards should be beyond 
reproach. Under the existing condi 
tions in our Army, many of these in 
structors must necessarily be non 
commissioned officers. They should be 
the best which can be selected, for the, 
will be required to show at once, al! 
the military qualities they possess and 
if there is a lack, it will be very soon 
conspicuous, both to the school and to 
the community. 

Mr. Wirt, whose school system at 
(iary is of international reputation, 
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once suggested to me that it would be 
a good thing to detail only sergeants 


on R. O. T. C. 


high schools. 


who are graduates of 

This, though quite de- 
sirable, seems hardly practicable. I 
believe it would be an excellent idea to 
require both officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers detailed as instructors 
to take a the Infantry 
School to prepare them for their duties. 
Besides the preparation they would 
get as to the course and methods of 
teaching, it would enable the military 
authorities to judge their qualifica- 
tions instead of experimenting with 
them in the schools. 


course at 


At public schools, however, any non- 
commsisioned officer who has the nee- 
essary ambition may improve himself 
educationally to any degree within his 
capability by going to night school 
and, with the perfection of our sum- 
mer camps, I do not believe a non-com- 
missioned officer should be allowed to 
hold his position as an R. O. T. C. in- 
structor unless he has taken a course 
at the C. M. T. C. and qualified as a 
Reserve Officer. 

Reserve officers who have just been 
commissioned from college would, if 
called into active service and given 
short preliminary courses of instrue- 
tion at the Infantry School, furnish 
ideal instructors for junior units, for 
they would have that familiarity with 
the course and conditions which only 
experience can give. 

But the R. O. T. C. rests equally 
upon the community as it does upon 


Public Schools 


the 
cannot suece 
the larger sense either, unless 
taxpayer who is pledged to it 

school board, is in favor of th 
for national defense which has 
passed by Congress, and is wil! 


the nation of which 


forms a part. It 


COL! 


support actively this plan to t! 
of his ability. 

Members of the school facult: 
may not have been in favor of it 
the board of education asked t 
the unit installed in the schools 
by that act committed to the sa: 
tive support. In one case, it 
responsibility of the individual! 
zen, in the other, that of the sch: 

Whatever may be the moral 
involved, the R. O. T. C. boy hi 
bears his responsibility as hap) 
he does his infantry knapsack 
his voice which is loudest in the 
of military training, among his 
mates and teachers, in the scho 
ditoriums, and classrooms as 
He fir 
hand ample opportunity for th: 
work and loyalty, which is 


at home and on the street. 


a part of his boy nature, and ha 


come as much an R. O. T. C. habit 
him as wearing the uniform. 


He has grasped that glorious 


zation that it is fitting him to be: 


a better citizen, an obligation, 


is born into the world with him 
he may neglect 
never ceases to be one of the lasti 


which, although 


responsibilities of his life. 


D 





The Russian Army of Today 


Capt. Daniel S. Appleton, Jnf., D. O. L. 


HANGING 
conditions in Russia 


political 


during the last six 


C 


years have affected 
the Red 
less than they have 
the gen- 
eral economic situa- 


Army no 
influenced 


tion of the country. 

The changes, as far 

as the military ser- 

s concerned, had been so rapid 

radical that it was impossible to 

luce any really first-hand informa- 

on the subject which would not 

it of date by 
published. 

The facet that now at 

, and that her army has been es- 


the time it could 
Russia is 


lished on a so-called peace footing, 
s rendered it possible within the 
t year to settle down to a detailed 
careful study of the active Red 
of today. The result of such a 
dy is interesting because the stu- 
t of international affairs has come 
ntact with such widely divergent 
ons as to Russia’s actual military 
ngth, and methods 
dministration that he is somewhat 
a as to the facts. 
In a military sense numbers alone 
not mean strength; Russia herself 
shed an example of that fact 
ng the World War when, in the 
rse of the operations of Generals 


organization 


nenkampf and Samsonov against 
German Generals Hindenburg and 
ndorff the 
g of 1915, familiarly known as 
impaigns of the Mazurian Lakes, 


during winter and 


the 
numbered the enemy by five to one 


Russian Army frequently out 
yet were never able to make any last 
ing impression on the German forces 
the 
Soviet regime and the creation of the 
**Red Army,”’ 


strength has been estimated from time 


Since establishment of the 


the latter’s numerical 


to time anywhere between 500,000 and 
3,000,000. The actual strength today 
600,000 of all This 
represents the ‘‘peace strength’’ pre- 
scribed by the Soviet Minister of War, 
Leon Trotsky 
Infantry 


is about arms. 


It is composed of 48 
divisions, 14 eavalry di 
batteries of modern 
Of the 48 Infantry 
divisions, 39 are in Russia proper, 4 
the Far 
each in 


visions and 50 
heavy artillery. 
in Turkestan, 2 in Eastern 
and 1 
and 


Georgia, 
The di 


visions in Russia each have 6721 men 


Republic, 
Azerbaijan Armenia. 
and 16 guns, while those on the fron 
8,700 men and 48 
Various classes of auxiliary 
make up the total of 600,000. 
The above statistics are particular 


tiers have 


runs 


troops 


ly interesting in the light of present 
and 
fron 
tier. Although Russia is reported to 
have sent 300,000 men to the Dneister 
River and vicinity, the actual force 
which she now has on that line con 


developments between Russia 


Roumania on the Bessarabian 


sists of the 2d Cavalry Corps, one 
division of the 1st Cavalry Corps, and 
the total of 
this foree is about 70,000 men 

the 


existence, when Russia was engaged 


five Infantry divisions; 


During early period of its 


in the Polish War, the army number 


415 
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ed at times as many as 2,000,000 men. 
This was more of a mob than an 
army, however, since it lacked prac- 
tically everything excepting 
Guns, munitions, transportation, cloth- 
ing and the many other elements of 
equipment that go to make up an army 
were either totally lacking or of such 
poor quality as to be practically worth- 
less. 


men. 


Roughly speaking, in proportion to 
the numerical reduction to the pres- 
ent 600,000 the Red Army’s efficiency 
has increased. Likewise, in propor- 
tion as Russia has come to be engaged 
in peaceful pursuits she has been able 
to give more attention to the stabiliza- 
tion and organization of her military 
service. As a result of the profes- 
sional experience gained by Russian 
officers in the Polish War the army 
has, during the last three years, been 
completely reorganized 
which follow rather more closely than 
was originally contemplated, those of 
the former imperial army under the 
Czars. Compared to that force, how- 
ever, there is one very radical and 
far-reaching difference, namely, the 
individual characteristics of the sol- 
diers. The Red Army is in no sense 
of the word imperial; it is actually 
an organization of peasants and work- 


along lines 


ingmen whose ideas and opinions con- 
form strictly to those of the Soviet 
government. To the end that the 
ideals of this government may be up- 
held by force of arms if necessary, 
the Red Army must be unspoiled, 
must never be allowed to acquire 
capitalistic or aristocratic tendencies, 
and must be free from influences 
which might produce such tendencies. 
Hence the wealthy peasant who is 
commencing to appear in the towns, 





and the workman who becom. ¢, 
riched through employment in t)\> }j 
industrial is careful a. 
cluded from the ranks of the arm, 


centers, 


In other respects, contrary i) th, 
general impression, the Red A) 
today is not unlike the ezarist ary) 
of old. ) 
effective in the early stages of 4) 


The abolition of punishmen: 


army’s development, was soon fou 
not only illogical, but a sure means o} 
keeping discipline and control heyon 
the bounds of possibility. Punishmey 
now exists on a scale comparable | 
that in use in most other armies, and 
calculated to go no further than th, 
proper handling of eases of civil ani 
military lawbreaking. The Red sol- 
dier does not object because he res 
izes that his treatment in this respect 
is basically just. 

Most of the officers of the pres: 
army were officers of the imperial 
the World 
There is a very potent reaso 


army before or 
War. 
why the Soviet government has see: 


fit to place these men in positions o! 


during 


authority over those whose ideals ar 
assumed to be completely at variance 
with those of the government. A mod 
ern army’s officers consist of highly 
Methods of war 
fare have become so technical in th 
last decade that the average profes 


trained specialists. 


sional officer, no matter in what arm 
he may be serving, in addition to de 
voting his life to the profession 

arms, must devote the greater part of 
his time to the study and perfectio 
of some specialty within his profes 
sion. At the end of the World War. 
who, in the Russian army, knew mos! 
about such subjects as the techniqw 
of the various arms, ordnance, racic 


telegraphy, chemical warfare, rai! and 





Russian 


The 


These and 


other such matters are involved 


transportation? 


administration of an army, but 
the peasant and the workingman 

of developing or teaching 
The 
War Ministry seems to have 
but when 
tsky himself came to realize the 


subjects to their forces? 


ght so—at first; 
rtanee, the actual necessity, in 
of a system of military educa- 
for the development of highly 


alized professional soldiers, he 
van to look around for a faculty. 
so-called 


wt y 
ing 


military commissars, 
a sort of civil jurisdiction 
the army’s military activities, 
ere almost entirely lacking in men 
They had to 
turn, therefore, to the ezarist officers, 
men who, for the most part, were 
intil then in a sort of military and 
Fearful at first of the in- 
luence these men might exert on the 
Red Army as a whole, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has sinee learned that, with 
areful watching by the civil authori- 
ties to see that their efforts are con- 


such knowledge. 


‘ivil exile. 


centrated on the professional and not 
the idealistie edueation, the army can 
thereby, and only thereby, be brought 

a state of efficiency comparable to 
that of the other armies of Europe. 
Special and technical schools with cap- 
able instructors are just as essential to 
the development of the Red Army as 
hey are to the development of any 
rmy, or, for that matter, of any pro- 
fession, business or industry. 
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Today 


Today the Russian Army includes 
a system of military education com- 
prising schools for officers and non- 
commissioned which cover 
practically all the subjects essential 
to the training of an efficient army. 
There Infantry commanders’ 
courses at Petrograd, Peterhof, Kron- 
stadt and Pskoff, lasting a year; the 
Smolny course for Infantry, machine 
gun, cavalry and artillery command- 
ers also last a year; at Petrograd a 


officers 


are 


four years’ course is given coast ar- 
tillery commanders and at Kronstadt 
an eighteen months’ course to heavy 
artillery commanders; a more ad- 
vanced course, lasting five years, is 
given at the Technical Artillery 
School in Petrograd. 

In the course of three years, there- 
fore, the Red Army has been trans- 
formed from a huge human mass, 
poorly armed, poorly equipped, poor 
ly clothed, and poorly trained, to a 
‘‘pneace’’ army, of approximately the 
same numerical strength as that of 
France, well armed, well equipped, 
well clothed, and well trained. The 
Red Army is on the up-grade, and if 
Russia continues peaceful for another 
five years she will possess a foree of 
great efficiency and power which will 
There is 
no denying the fact that even in these 
days when all sane thinking people 


be to her great advantage. 


are bending every energy toward the 
promotion of peace, strength begets 
influence and a strong right arm com 


pels respect. 


D 








A Problem in Infant-ry 
Herbert B. Mayer 


—ERGEANT HILL 
hasn’t a thing to do 
with this. Neither 
has the war map of 
True, 
Broadway is a battle 
| ground but Infantry 
officers as a rule do 
not fight there. Only 
my good friend, 
Lieutenant Zenos P. 
O’Lightly could have accomplished it, 
but even he needed the shank of a wet 
evening and fate to help him along. 

The wet evening had spoiled a ride 
to which he had been invited. 
too early by far to return to Govern- 
or’s Island—the next day being Sun- 
day ; and like a lost wraith, with noth- 
ing at all to do other than watch the 
great glare of the thousands of electric 
lights and watch the long parade of 
civilians pass, O’Lightly had nothing 
in the world to do. 





Gettysburg. 


It was 


That touch of sentiment in him, that 
urge of imagination which had led him 
into many psychologie studies in the 
past, held full swing tonight. Happy 
people, he thought. Laughing people. 
Home! He thought of 
his two-room quarters with their grim 
accouterments, their bare trappings, 
with distaste. In every man there is a 
longing for his own, individual heart- 
stone—others call it hearth stone—and 
this burned warmly in O’Lightly’s 
breast at all times. Tonight it was a 
flame. 


Going home 


As he stood there, a neat figure in 
his gabardine, he let his mind roam to 
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an imagined visioned ideal. 
girls had refused him in the pa 
there were others, he felt, just 
One of them would charm him, eisnar 
him, capture him. She would n 
home for and then chi 
O’Lightly children. | 
mind’s eye he felt tiny arms ab: 
neck. 

**Meesta Perlecce!’’ 

O’Lightly with a start realiz 
someone was talking to him. He |. 


him, 
loved 


cown in the upturned face of th: 
Italian who 
wrapped bundle in her arms, was 


woman, with a 
ing up at him. 

**Meesta Perleece—hold-a ma 
bee—queek—please!’’ she exclaimed 

A policeman! O’Lightly th: 
tidious, the shaved, the anointed, s 
dered. 

**T am not a policeman—”’ he bea: 
indignantly, ‘‘I am an officer 

‘*Meesta Officer tak-a him—quee! 
queek—queek !”’ 

She thrust the bundle forward 
moved as if to drop it. Instinctive! 
O’Lightly thrust out his arms anid as 
he did so the woman turned the 
bundle loose and ran, full speed to 
taxicab, which O’Lightly for th: 
time saw a few steps away. Eve 
he moved towards the cab the engi 
started and it moved away, los! 
sight in the maze of traffie in a se 

O’Lightly with the small bundle 1 
his arms looked all about him. \o 
by the psychological irony of fat: 
the time for someone who knew | 
come along but for once Fate was | 





A Problem 
persons in the crowd that moved 
e sidewalk glanced at him, with 
sus look in their eyes, but that 
Even a red painted Indian 
vet more than a glance or two on 
way. 
re are times when a good soldier 
» retreat. This was one of them. 
ehtly elutehing the bundle with all 
of true 
| one of the cruising taxi cabs. 


ervousness a bachelor 


Where to, Sir?’’ asked the driver. 
Lightly’s first impulse was to di- 
him to the police station, but he 
ed it. He 
e must know what it was all about 


Here was a mystery. 


he took any action at all. 

Drive me around a bit,’’ he mur- 
‘*Keep off the brightly lighted 

ts and turn on your inside light.’’ 
driver moved off Broadway and 
pressed the switch which lighted 
the It was a 
O’Lightly drew down the 


interior of the eab. 

hilly. 

s and unwrapped the shawl. Two 
black eyes looked up at him, a 
mouth opened and a wild howl 

d the interior of the eab. 

shush!’’ said O’Lighlty. 


Sch - 


"9? 


shush ! 
t the baby continued to ery. 
(juess it’s hungry, sir,’’ said the 
driver. 
Guess so,’’ said O’Lightly diseon- 


+; lv. 


Is it yours, sir?’’ asked the driver. 


Not by a damned sight !’’ 

‘Lightly was astonished at his own 

mence and as though in rebuke of 
two little arms stole around his 
Lightly was cured of all senti 

He shuddered. The 

of he 


il yearnings. 
distinetly smelt garlic 


| garlie. 
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‘“ Well, I guess it’s the police station 
after all,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Take me to 
the nearest one.’’ 
At the police 
walked up to the 
child awkwardly in front of him. 


O’Lightly 
the 
The 
desk lieutenant looked at him curious! 

To him O’Lightly told the story. He 
had that name 
would newspapers 


station 


desk, holding 


fear his 
the 


after he had been assured of secrecy 


only one 


get into and 
in this regard, he began to feel mor 
cheerful. The interior of the station 
house reminded him somehow of a bar 
racks and this impression was height 
ened by the noises which came from 
the back room where the reserves wert 
Some of the coppers were looking out 
through the door curiously. 

‘*Say, wan av yez men come an’ get 
**Take 


I’m 


th’ baby,’’ said the lieutenant. 
it it feed. 
phoning fer the matron now.’’ 


in there an’ give a 
Somehow O’Lightly felt a proprie- 
He wanted 
to see what would happen to it. He 
stood in the doorway for a moment 
The cops of New York he 
Three of 
them were taking especial care of th 
child which yelled. 

**Mike!’’ called of the 
‘*Hey von Mike, dust off ter ther corner 
an’ get a bottle of Certified.”’ 


tary interest in the infant. 


watching. 
decided are not half bad. 


one cops 


He handed the doorman a dime and 
the man went running. In a few mo 
ments he came back with a pint bottle 
An old saucepan, and a bottle with a 
nipple on it were produced from an 
old locker. 

O’Lightly pointed to this 

‘Do vou find babies often ?’’ 
‘‘Shure, sor,’’ grinned an Irish cop 


‘‘Nearly ivvery day, sor. Th’ wimmin 
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don’t care fer childer now no more. 
They’d as leif let th’ poor darlints die 
on th’ strate as not. Strange, though 
that this wan’s mother is a wop—th’ 
wops don’t often lave their kiddies be.’’ 

With the baby across his knee the 
cop went at the business of providing 
food for the baby. The baby went 
about the business of providing food 
for himself. 

‘*He shure ates loike he loikes it, 
don’t he, sor?’’ grinned the cop. 

O’Lightly smiled back at him. The 
lieutenant had told him the baby would 
be taken to Bellevue and then sent to 
a foundling home. O’Lightly, deciding 
he’d try to keep an eye on the infant, 
was about to leave the friendly interior 
of the station when there was a sudden 
interruption. The woman who had 
placed the baby in his arms dashed into 
the station. A flood of Italian poured 
from her lips as she spoke to the desk 
lieutenant. That worthy shook his 
head. A tall, dark policeman in a cor- 
ner gave a grunt and moved forward. 

‘‘By gosh—that’s her!’’ exclaimed 
O’Lightly. ‘‘That’s the. woman that 
handed me the baby.’’ 

The dark copper moved over to the 
woman. They conversed for a few mo- 
ments in Italian. Then the policeman 
came over to O’Lightly. 

He was grinning. 

‘*She thought you had stolen the 
baby, sir,’’ he said with a slight trace 
of Italian accent. ‘‘Her other baby— 
the little girl—had been hit by an auto 
and she was takin’ it to the hospital 
in a eab when this one got so fidgety 
she couldn’t handle both. So she 
thought she’d find a cop and turn it 


over for a minute and then come hack 
She lives in Jersey, you see, sir, 9) the 
cops there wear khaki—at least thp 
traffic men do. When she cam. 
and found you were gone sh 
here and—’’ 


baek 


Came 


‘You badda man—you takka my) 
baby—you steela ma baby!’’ 

The little woman was shaking he) 
fist in his face. O’Lightly backed 4 
step or two. The cops laughed. Th, 
dark cop began to talk, the woma; 
kept on talking and then—with he 
face lit up—the little Italian woma 
rushed over to O’Lightly and threw 
her arms around him. 

‘*You gooda man,”’ she said. ‘* Yo 
takka mah babee fer me. You wait 
misteer. Me sorry.’’ 

With the baby held in one arm sly 
reached below her dress and conducted 
a long, long search. 

‘*You good!’’ 

One gnarled hand was thrust out and 
O’Lightly thinking she meant to shak 
hands held out his own. A dime 
mained in his palm. 

‘*You good-a man—you keep!”’ 

With that she swirled out of the po 
lice station leaving O’Lightly looking 
at the thin, single coin in his palm 
ten cents. 

You will find it if you know jus! 
where to look along with his love letters 
and the rest of the archives of stat 
now. He kept it as a souvenir, but if 
there is one thing O’Lightly never pe! 
mits himself to do these days it Is to 
think of himself with little arm. 
around him. He says there’s too littl: 
in it as a profession and that garlic 
smells—he shudders! 


One dime 
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25th Infantry 
HE 25th stationed at 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, 
\rizona, 


Infantry 


is now having prepared a 
Captain John H. 
Nankivell, Plans and Training Officer, 
the di- 
rection of the Regimental Commander, 
Woodson Hocker. 
when completed, will contain in- 


rimental history. 


s collecting the data under 


Colonel This his- 


teresting accounts of the service of the 


regiment in Indian, Philippine and 


Cuban campaigns, as well as descrip- 


tions of its many peace-time activities. 


COAT OF ARMS 


We have reproduced on 
the front cover of this is 
sue the 25th’s Regimental 
Coat of 


Arms, described 


heraldry as follows: 
BLAZONRY 


Shield: Azure, the stone 
blockhouse of El Caney, 
Cuba, argent, before a 
royal palm proper. 

Crest: On a wreath of 

e colors a eubit arm vest- 

and gauntleted in ar- 

‘sable grasping an ar- 

of the like armed and 
tted gules and a_ bolo 
rgent hilted or. 

Votto: ONWARD. 


tory is solicited. 


“Jerry,” Mascot of 25th 
Infantry, Nogales, 
Ariz. 


The assistance of anyone having material which may aid in the preparation of this 
Please send to Capt. J. H. Nankivell, 25th Infantry, Nogales, Ariz. 


DESCRIPTION 


The regiment was organized in 1866 
as the 39th and the 40th Infantry 
Regiments. These two were consoli- 
dated in 1869 and designated the 25th. 

The regiment saw Indian service in 
the old frontier days and this is sym- 
bolized by the arrow of the crest 
Likewise the Philippine campaigns are 
indicated by the bolo. The steadfast- 
ness of the regiment is indicated by the 
iron gauntlet. The shield is blue and 
the gallant service in Cuba is repre- 
sented by the blockhouse at El Caney 
and the royal palm from the coat-of 
arms of that Republic. 


RECENT 
The 


training of the 


ACTIVITIES 

summer's 
25th In 
fantry was very successful 
On the 


past 


target range the 


regiment improved _ last 
year's record by qualify- 
ing 98.99 per cent of the 
men firing the rifle with 
an average score of 286.45. 
Out of 796 men who fired 
175 qualified as experts, 


oo 
on 


290 as sharpshooters, 
as marksmen, and only & 
With 
the pistol, out of 461 who 
fired, 83.3 per cent made 


were unqualified. 


marksmen or better, with 
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pany of the 25th Infantry ij 
tack problem in which it 
ported by the firing of Com) H 
(machine gun) and from the H 
Section of Headquarters 
(one 37-mm. gun and one lig 
tar), and in which the Com 
tions Platoon likewise fun 
This problem accomplished 

pose admirably. A two day 
problem and march was also 
which officers of the 205th | 


commanded the various units 





25th Infantry, thus providir 


25 9 , ; 
25th Infantry Rifle Team, 1924 with some experience in comm 


Winners of the Greenway and Schnabel in enttninat mee . int. 
Trophies at Arizona State Matches. Capt. Ph satisiac tory results attal 
J. H. Nankivell, 25th Inf., Coach the good-will established betw: 
organizations of the 25th Infant 


an average score of 68.8 per cent. The the reservists of the 205th Brigad 


automatic riflemen, numbering 235, expressed in a letter sent by ( E 
made an average score of 506.3, quali- P. Grinstead and Lieut. Col. J. D 


fying 97.4 per cent and of the 204 who Atwood, commanders of the 409! 
fired the machine gun course, 97.5 per 410th regiments respectively, address 
cent qualified. One hundred per cent to Colonel Hocker, which so ap) 
was the record with the 37-mm. gun ately credits the 25th Infantry wit 
and the light mortar. These achieve- fulfillment of a most important 
ments of the regiment, ‘are ones of-- time mission of our Regular reg 
which they may justly be proud. The letter follows: 

Another feather in ‘the 
cap of the regiment was 
the successful cooperation 
with the Reserve Officers 
of the 205th Infantry 
Brigade who held their 
encampment at Camp 
Stephen D. Little for fif- 
teen days ending August 
16. A profitable course of 
instruction was carried out 
under the supervision of 
Col. A. J. Dougherty, In- 


fantry, Organized Reserve : F 

"aa ; An International Review 
Officer for Arizona. It ; e . 
‘ ‘ Troops of the 25th Infantry (U. S.) and th: 
included a demonstration Cavalry (Mexico) Passing in Review before 
for the Reserve Officers dent Obregon of Mexico, June 8, 1924, Nogales, 
The troops were on their respective sides 

International Boundary 





by a war strength com- 
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the occasion of our departure 

ur command at the close of the 

of training for the reserve offi 
the 205th Infantry Brigade 
nized Reserve) we are requested 
officers of our respective regi- 

to express to you the genuine 
‘iation of the entire group of re- 
officers for the most valuable 
of training which they have 
under the instruction of the offi- 
of your command. Each officer 
expressed himself as having been 
fited to an unusual degree by the 
se, and as having been amply com- 
ited for both the inconvenience to 
wn affairs and the loss of time en- 
in attending the course. The 

se, as arranged at your direction, 
most practical and was well 
ted to furnish to the reserve offi- 
the particular training most 


lad 
ed 


Every officer of your command, 


of the eamp and of the regiment, 
shown that he is actuated by the 
‘One Army”’ spirit, and their 
bined willingness to serve us has 
ight about a most favorable reac- 
among the attached officers. The 

but positive demonstrations of 
ency among your officers has 
ised in the reserve officers the most 


esired spirit of emulation which is so 


essary for proper training and we 
diet that the effects will be ob- 
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served in many suceeeding camps of 
instruction, whieh may he attended hy 
these officers. 

Your men are soldiers. That is the 
highest compliment that ean be paid 
to men in the service. They have dis 
played a spirit of eagerness to serve 
that is found only in organizations of 
the highest standing in discipline and 
efficiency. We have found the reputa 
tion of the 25th Infantry to be richly 
deserved. To have the opportunity of 
further service with them would be a 
pleasure. 

Camp Stephen D. Little as at pres 
ent officered and administrated is an 
ideal location for the training of ri 
serve officers. We trust that a much 
larger group can be sent here for fu 
ture training. 

Please accept our kindest personal 
appreciation of your individual efforts 
which have contributed in such large 
measures to the suecess of the instrue 
tors assigned to us. A return tour of 
duty under your command is the hope 
of every officer of the brigade in at- 
tendance. 

® 


High Score in 45th Infantry 

HE 45th Infantry, Philippine 

Scouts, made an enviable record 
on the target range during the past 
summer. Of the company scores in 








Soldiers to the South 


A squad of Mexican 64th Cavalry on duty near the Inter- 
national border at Nogales, Ariz. 
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this regiment, Company C, commanded 
by Capt. W. H. Towle, P. S., made 
the best record. In the rifle firing this 
company qualified 100 per cent of its 
actual strength, 72 officers and men, all 
of whom fired. Twenty experts, 31 
sharpshooters and 21 marksmen was 
the result with an average score of 
290.4. In the firing with the auto- 
matic rifle and with the pistol all of 
those who were required to fire quali- 
fied except two, one with each weapon. 
The other officers of the company are, 
First Lieuts. J. J. Hea, 45th Inf., 
P. S., and F. A. Shults, P. S. Com- 
pany C is stationed at Pettit Barracks, 
Zamboanga, P. I. 

® 
Chief of Infantry’s Team Grows 


HE erack squad of 
the 25th Infantry, which has the 
distinction of belonging to the Chief 
of Infantry’s Combat Team is from 
Company G, and its corporal is Wal- 
lace Shelton. The other members of 
the squad are Privates First-class 
Rannel Adcox and Henry Jackson, and 
Privates Harold J. Ferrell, Gordon 
Friend, Arthur Gordon, James A. 

Jackson, and Galvin Taylor. 
Company B produced the winner in 
the 57th Infantry. The squad consists 
of the following: Corporal Felix 
Delmendo, Privates Guillermo de Leon, 
Juan Sugue, Monico Espulgar, Casi- 
miro Fontanilla, Diriaco Gimenes, 
Matio Delacirna, and Juan Safranea. 

® 
A Proud Platoon 


HE HOWITZER Platoon, Head- 
quarters Company, 15th Infantry, 
feels that it has a right to hold up 
its head and throw out its chest in view 
of the results attained during the re- 
cent target season. Twenty-one men 


musketry 


Activities 
fired the prescribed qualificat io 
with the following outcome: 15 ex. 
pert gunners, 5 first-class guniers, 
unqualified. 

The high score for the plato 
obtained by Ist Lieut. P. E. Ga 
with a total of 98 per cent. Corporal 
Noah V. Gorman was high enlisted 
man with a percentage of 95.4. The 
percentage for the platoon of the men 
making expert was 91.4, and for those 
making first-class was 88.5. 

This is indeed an excellent record 
and the platoon has obtained, if not the 
best, at least an enviable record amony 
the Army’s marksmen this year 

® 
Tanks at Camp Devens 
HE SUCCESS of the Ist Platoon, 
9th Tank Company in demonstrat- 
ing the mobility of tanks at Camp 
Devens, Mass., during the past train- 
ing season has been the subject of much 
favorable comment. Perhaps its most 
satisfactory demonstration that 
held in conjunction with the training 
of the engineer reserve 
July 31. 

A specially reinforced ponton bridge 
had been constructed the 
Nashua River at Camp Devens by the 
engineers, the approaches to whic! 
were covered with obstacles. The 
tank moved over the trench system, the 
barbed wire entanglements and _ the 
shell holes with great ease, and then 
crossed the bridge. At the far side 
of the bridge was a thick woods i 
which the tank turned about, moving 
over the trees which it knocked down, 
one of which was ten inches in diam- 
eter. It then recrossed the bridge 


OUTSe 


ll Was 


lagher. 


was 


officers on 


across 


completing this unique and instructive 
demonstration. 
The ponton bridge was the work o! 
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nk of Ist Platoon, 9th Tank Company, Crossing Nashua River, at Camp Devens, 
Mass., on Ponton Bridge 


officers of the 
94th and 97th Divisions. This 
ve, 170 feet in length, was built by 
alone in two hours, and it was 


eserve engineer 


mated that trained personnel could 
not done the work in less than 
minutes. The pontons were alter- 
wood and eanvas, with distance 
When the 
the 


tons were displaced nine inches. 


een them of ten feet. 
n tank erossed the bridge 


Chief of Infantry comments on 
exercise as follows: ‘‘ Demonstra- 
of this nature are very instruc- 
as in this country with its nu- 
is small bridges the question of 

and mobility becomes a very 
tant all future tank 
struction.”’ 


factor in 


eut. Eugene F. Smith, who took 
and of the platoon on March 
d many new men in his command 
eventy per cent of them had en- 
| since January, 1924. Besides 
ng at the camp the platoon sent 
anks to Boston for a demonstra- 
n conjunction with a battalion of 
th Infantry on July 7-8. In- 


tion was given the 26th Tank 


the Massachusetts Na 
tional Guard from July 6 to 19. Prob 
lems with the 13th and 5th Infantry 
regiments were held in July, as well 


Company of 


as participation in several tactical in- 
spections. 


5th Infantry Band Produces 


66 ERHAPS there never has been a 

band in this locality with the 
‘pep’ and ‘vim’ that the 5th Infantry 
Band has; while they are musicians and 
There- 


fore, it was an inspiring scene when 


true soldiers at the same time. 
the curtain rose on the full ensemble 
of this military organization in its 
spick and span uniforms.’’ Thus 
speaks the Portland, Me., Press-Her- 
ald, in part, of the band of the 5th 
Infantry, which headlined a recent bill 
at the local Keith theater. 

The band, under the leadership of 
Warrant Officer Kurt 
played many engagements in the New 
England states during the past sum- 


Freier, has 


mer and everywhere it appeared it 
was received with the highest compli- 


ments. Its concerts for the camps at 
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Camp Devens, Mass., where the regi- 
ment was stationed for training of 


other components of the Army, 
a big factor in producing the fine mo- 
rale which existed there. 

The 5th Infantry Band is generally 
recognized as the second oldest of the 
regimental bands of the Army. It has 


been in existence for over three-quar- 


were 


ters of a century, and has seen active 
service in the Mexican, Civil, Spanish- 
American and World Wars. 
ent bandmaster 
cian, 


Its pres- 
is a well-known musi- 
teacher of music and composer, 
and the present excellent state of the 
band is due to his highly professional 
talents and his skill as an organizer. 
The 5th Infantry’s band, under the 
same leadership, was one of the most 
prominent musical organizations with 
the American Army of Occupation in 
Germany. It furnished concerts in 
the various capitals of Europe, and on 
one oceasion, in Paris, each of the sev- 
enty-five members of the band was the 
recipient of a beautifully engraved 
medal at the hands of General Mangin, 
of the Army. The 
Antwerp, Belgium, officially presented 
the band with a large gold medal after 
the Memorial Day ceremonies in which 
it participated. The band is also the 


French city of 


Act 


ivities 


proud possessor of a large silve 


won in a vaudeville 


cup act ntest 
held in the American Forces (i 
many. 

Trophies presented to the band day 
back further than the servic Eu 
rope. It possesses a solid silver dry 
major’s baton, presented by the Ame 


can women in Mexico City at 
of the Mexican war, upon wi 
engraved the important battles of + 
war, in appreciation of the partic 
tion by the organization in th 
A sixteen-inch silver loving ¢ 
won during the Hudson-Fult: 
bration. 
the 
ver loving cups from the cities | 
verhill, and Dover, N. H 

A concert was 
Ayer, Mass., and the comments 
Evening News 
that the band has been re 
**The 5th Infantry band plays i: 
style and with true musical skil 
ing the 


Sinee its return from Ew 


il 


band has been the recipient 


Mass., 
recently pl: 
are illustrativ 
way 


excellent 
and intelligent application on th: 
of the men. Whether playing 


results of 


popular selections or operatic 1 
bers, the band did splendid wor! 
the several light encores of the 1 


order, made a special hit with th 


<< eT 
I erat ah cael ——_— shiathatie + 


= O&-¢ 


Fifth Infantry Band on Keith’s 


Circuit, 





Warrant Officer Kurt Freier, Bandleader 
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Rand of the 5th Infantry at Fort Williams, Me. 


Warrant Officer Kurt Freier 
ed his men with firmness and pre- 
commanding good rhythm and 
response to his baton.’’ 
\nother correspondent, commenting 
the band strikes the 


note of the accomplishments of the 


the work of 


| when he says, ‘‘The band carries 
t an inspiration to uphold our 
nment, and it shows beyond a 
that 
the best 


bands of Unele Sam are 


ever, regardless of the 
‘ity others receive.’’ 
Edgar A. 
can be justly proud of their band. 
q) 
34th Infantry Back Home 
The summer training period of the 
After 
several months at Camp Meade, Md., 
where the candidates of the Citizens’ 


Fry and his regi- 


4th Infantry is now history. 


Military Training Camp received their 
instruction under the guidance of the 
regiment, the command is now back at 
its home at Fort Eustis, Va. 

Following the close of the C. M. T. 
camps the regiment received other val- 
uable field instruction in its regimental 
The with 
h the rank and file participated 
ese exercises was very gratifying 


neuvers, enthusiasm 


officers in charge, and the camp 
inder, Brig. Gen. H. B. Fiske, 
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Back Row Is the Trumpet Section 


was so pleased with the work that he 
issued a special commendation. 

In the C. M. T. camps the winners 
of the various awards for proficiency 
were as follows: 

Best Basic Red Candidate, Elmer F 
Stein, Co. D, 34th Infantry. 

Best Red Candidate, Robert Kinnier, 
Co. E, 34th Infantry. 

Best White Candidate, Will D. Wills, 
Jr., Co. B, 34th Infantry. 

Honorable Mention, Blue, 
date, Guy T. Bolton, Co. D. 

sest Squad, C. M. T. C., Ist Squad, 
Ist Platoon, Co. A, 34th Infantry. 

Honorable Mention, Squad, C. M. T. 
C., 5th Squad, 3rd Platoon, Co. G, 
34th Infantry. 

Best Platoon, C. M. T. C., 1st Pla 
toon, Co. D, 34th Infantry. 

Best Company, C. M. T. 
C, 34th Infantry. 


Jest 


Candi 


an Company 


Company (Regular Army) 
Company C, 34th Infantry. 

gest Platoon (Regular Army), Ist 
Platoon, Co. C, 34th Infantry. 

In addition to their military awards, 
the C. M. T. C. 


enviable 


candidates made an 
The 2d 
Battalion baseball team won the camp 


record in athleties. 
championship, due in a large measure, 
to the pitching of Candidate Kermit 
F. Smith. Candidate Arthur H. Young, 
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left fielder and captain of the team, 
won the ball and bat (autographed) 
offered by ‘‘Babe’’ Ruth to the candi- 
date winning highest batting honors. 

The regiment won first in the swim- 
ming meet, all events being closely con- 
tested. It was obliged to accept second 
place in the track meet, due largely 
to the star performance of Candidate 
Judd of the 12th Infantry, who was 
the individual star of the meet. For 
the 34th Infantry, Candidate Smith 
won out, winning several points in the 
jumps. 

The regiment left Camp Meade 
aboard the General Rucker and the 
Schofield and sailed down Chesapeake 
Bay for their station, excepting for the 
mounted column which moved over- 
land. 

Col. Dunean K. Major has recently 
been assigned to command the 34th, 
relieving Col. Henry S. Wagner. 


® 
15th Infantry’s Commander . 


ssmM@ HERE are two characteristics of 

paramount importance which 
should be cultivated by every Army 
officer, namely, ‘loyalty’ and the ‘can- 
do spirit.’ First of all comes loyalty 
to superiors, loyalty to subordinates, 
loyalty to one’s self, and loyalty to 
each other. Next in importance, and 
especially so in time of war is the 
‘can-do spirit.’ The American Army 
officer should look forward and out- 
ward, always—never backward, or in- 
ward. The will to do should never be 
influenced by things that have hap- 
pened.”’ 

With these words, Brig. Gen. Camp- 
bell King addressed his officers of 
the 15th Infantry at Tientsin, China, 
at the final officers’ meeting of the 
regiment over which he was to preside. 


General King was the recipient 
gratulations upon his promotio: fro 
the officers of the regiment at ¢! ‘s | 
meeting. He was, likewise, ex‘ onde) 
felicitations by the Commandi: 
eral of the American Forces in (‘hing 
Brig. Gen. Fox Conner. 

In commenting on the departire of 
General King The Sentinel, the \ eck!) 
paper of the 15th Infantry s 
part: ‘‘Our former Colonel’s long and 
distinguished service has rightly vai) 
ed for him his promotion, and 
though his regiment rejoices wit): hin 
there is also a note of regret at his 
loss. During the fifteen months that 
General King commanded thy 
Infantry he has done much for the reg 
ment.’’ 

Col. Wm. K. Naylor, former A. ( 
of S. G-2, War Department, has 
been assigned to command the 15th I: 
fantry. Lieut. Col. Geo. C. Marshal! 
who also recently left Washingt 
after several years’ service on (ie 
eral Pershing’s staff, will be the seco 
in command. 


o) 
3d Battalion, 20th Infantry on 
Its Toes 
HE 3d Battalion, 20th Infantry 
won the championship of the Post 


Baseball League at Fort Sill, Okla. 
the home of the Field Artillery Schoo! 
In winning this pennant in the eight- 
team league, this battalion lost but on 
game out of fourteen. Some of its 
opponents were teams of the 12t! 
Field Artillery, the 18th Fiel! Ar 
tillery, and from each of the |attal 
ions of the Ist Field Artillery 
Besides winning the games |: tli 
league, this crack team defeat: al) 
teams from adjacent towns w!) hi 1 
met on the diamond. 


Maj. Mario 
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ich, the commanding officer of 
ttalion, immediately after the 
team 
ged the winner of the 2d Divi- 
league for a game. This was 
ed by the 2d Division, at San 
io, Texas, but the date of the 
had not been decided at this 


ne 


t was assured for his 


s battalion of the 20th Infantry, 
; winning these laurels in ath- 
has much commen- 
for its work during the sum- 
raining eamps at Fort Sill. On 
casion of the battalion parade 
mber 8&8, Gen. G. LeR. 
_ commandant of the Field Ar- 


received 


rp} 
orig. 


School, addressed the troops, 
limenting them on the excellent 
ng made during the summer and 
\dmirable way in which they had 


all demands made upon them in 
many difficult tasks which were 
them. 
general 


‘ 


order was read at the 
le in which many individuals were 
ally commended. The concluding 


graph of this order is quoted: 


This battalion and Battery F, 12th 
Field Artillery constituted the only 
ps assigned the task of carrying on 
irgest training camp in the Eighth 
ps Area. The success of the camp 
primarily due to the spirit of 
ng and cheerful service exhibited 
e enlisted men who bore the brunt 
‘his very arduous duty. Those spe- 
v commended have achieved a sig- 
accomplishment. In _ efficiently 
ing the inereased responsibility 
ed upon them, they have indicated 
America may depend upon them 
eaders in the event of war. 
Q) 

Camps in Hawaiian Division 
5 le 19th and 21st Infantry regi- 
ents spent their summer training 
d at the camp at Kawaihaipai, a 
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day’s march from Schofield Barracks. 
The 27th Infntry was at Waimanalo, 
Oahu, which was reached by rail to 
Honolulu thence by a hike over two 
mountain passes. 

Field exercises by these regiments re 
sulted in 
While periods 
were devoted to interorganization ath- 
letie contests, including baseball, swim- 


some excellent training. 


in camp recreational 


ming and track meets preparatory for 
the Division and Department contests 
of this fall. 

€3) 


28th Infantry on Defense Day 


HE 28th Infantry, now at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, on duty at the Nation- 
al Matches, was the center of attraction 
on September 12 for the Defense Day 
test. Its ranks were swelled from the 
1,000 present to a war strength regi- 
ment by attachment of various teams 
present at the shoot. As the 3,000 or 
more contestants in the matches were 
available for the test and demonstra 
tion, additional provisional units were 
formed under the direction of Lieut. 
Col. Morton C. Mumma, 
ing officer of Camp Perry. These were 
formed by the senior officers of the 
various branches from the personnel 
which could not be accommodated in 
the ranks of the 28th Infantry. 
During the ceremonies, at which 
former Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker was the principal speaker, Mrs. 
Baker presented to the 28th Infantry 
a new regimental colors bearing the 
streamers to which the regiment is 
entitled for its battle service. Besides 
streamers representing battles partici- 


command- 


pated in by the regiment in the Philip 
pine campaigns and in the World War, 
which inelude Montdidier-Noyon, 
Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, Meuse-Ar- 
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snd Lorraine-Picardy, the colors 

two Freneh Croix-de-Guerre 

iim awards. The latter awards 

made by the French Government 

e heroie conduct of the regiment 
tigny and at Solssons. 


I) 


Farewell Reception in 16th 


Sa token of esteem in which the 
A 16th Infantry at Governor’s 
Island, N. Y., held the retiring com- 

nder of the regiment, the officers 

ladies presented a beautiful silver 
service to Colonel and Mrs. Charles 
Gerhardt, preceding a large reception 
and danee in their honor, on August 
i) 

The presentation was made by Lieut. 
Col. James T. Watson, formerly a 
He ex- 
pressed the regret of the donors to 
Colonel and Mrs. Gerhardt at their 
departure from the 16th Infantry, and 
the pleasure which it had been to all 
to have served under their beloved 
colonel. Mrs. Gerhardt received the 
gift with appropriate 


member of the Regiment. 


remarks in 
which she expressed with feeling the 
appreciation of the kind sentiments 
which it represented. 

At the reception and dance, officers 

Governor’s Island and their wives 
and friends were present, among them 
being Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard. 

Colonel Gerhardt has taken up his 
new duties as chief of staff of the 76th 
Division, at Hartford, Conn. The 
regiment’s new commanding officer will 
be Col. Edgar T. Collins, 


® 
| 2th Infantry’s Fine Showing 


HE 3d Battalion, 12th Infantry, 
stationed at Fort Washington, 
participated in the Defense Test 
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Day Parade in Washington on Septem 
ber 12. The snappy appearance of the 
command, with their tailor-made uni 
forms, all of uniform color. was the 
subject of comment all along the line 
of the 
Avenue. Though this comand has ap 


parade down Pennsylvania 
peared in Washington many times for 
participation in ceremonies held in the 
District of Washington it has never 
made such a favorable impression as 
in this parade. 

It is unfortunate that this battalion 
cannot be quartered in Washington, 
where it could be more available when 
needed for the many formations at 
which troops are required in the na 
tion’s capital. In order to arrive in 
Washington a boat trip of 20 miles is 
necessary, as the road to Fort Wash- 
ington is almost impassable, especially 
Other 
branches of the service have their rep 


during the winter months. 


resentative troops for ceremonies in or 
near Washington, but the Infantry’s 
contingent must content itself with a 
40-mile journey each time it appears. 

The morale of this battalion is very 
high, due in a large measure to the 
splendid quota of officers present and 
the esprit developed by its command 
ing officer, Maj. Joseph A. Atkins 


Busy Summer for 22d 


yen Dwight W. Ryther’s 22d In 
fantrymen have been on the jump 


ever since the summer training season 


opened. Beginning in May, when the 
regiment marched from Fort MePher 
son, Ga., to Camp McClellan, Ala., un- 
til August 12, when the regiment ar- 
rived back at its home station, it has 
been on strenuous duty. 

Two groups of Reserve Officers, each 
group consisting of about 100 officers, 
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were the first contingents which train- 
ed with the regiment. Then in the 
first weeks of July there were present 
for training about 3,000 students of 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 
After the return home, following the 
eight-day hike, another group of Re- 
serve Officers were trained at Fort 
MePherson for a two-week period. 

The regiment participated in many 
other activities, among which was the 
Camp McClellan Horse Show. A good 
showing was made by the animals of 
the regiment and several ribbons were 
won. The R. O. T. C. battalion which 
trained at Camp McClellan was in- 
structed in the use of auxiliary In- 
fantry weapons by the Howitzer 
Platoon of the 22d Infantry, and 98 
per cent of the students were quali- 
fied in the target practice. 


® 
15th Infantry Defeats Marines 


N two of the major sporting events 

of the season the 15th Infintry at 
Tientsin, China, roundly trounced the 
Marines in the latter part of July. 
This makes the Doughboys the cham- 
pions in every event of the season, ex- 
cepting football, which is still to be 
played. 

In the rifle competition the 15th In- 
fantrymen, led by Capt. F. A. Macon, 
who incidentally made the high score, 
gathered 6,779 points to 6,627 made by 
the Marines. Capt. William B. Tuttle 
was second high man, with Sergeants 
Rockwell and Raymer taking fourth 
and fifth places, respectively. A Ma- 
rine took third place. 

Seores in the two baseball games 
were 11 to 0 and 6 to 5, with the Ma- 
rines at the short end of both. Linnett 
pitehed the shut-out victory for the 
15th, allowing only two hits. 


Infantry School Football | 
ROM the way the football s: 
Fort Benning sizes up, an: 

ing from the methods that ar 


im 


used by the experienced coac! 
fantrymen throughout the ser 


feel assured that the team to re) ese) 


the Doughboys will be a rattli: 
one. No stone is being left w 
to produce a winner. 

The coaching staff is headed bh, M 
Ray C. Hill, and his assistants 
Maj. Frank W. Milburn, Capt. Jos: 


W. McKenna, Capt. Henry K. Whit, 
and Capt. George W. Butler. Capt 


Walter F. Tolson, M. C., is in « 
of conditioning the pigskin war 
The spirit that is being put i: 
candidates, who turn out for p: 
twice a day, is contained in 1! 
pression of the head coach: 
bells, I’d rather make five yard 
a man than fifteen yards around 
With the inexhaustible energy « 
coaching staff moulding an enthusiast 
bunch of Doughboys, who can 
that the Infantry will not turn : 
eleven that will be hard to stop’ 


f 


Major Hill arrived at Fort Benning 


the 1st of September after several su 


cessful years at the University of low 
where he was right-hand ma) 


Howard Jones in coaching the teams 
which won two Big Ten Conference 


titles and gained wide reputati« 


winning 23 consecutive games. Il 


therefore, knows the football 


that are necessary to develop a hig! 


elass combination and to keep it such 

Major Milburn, who has bee tli 
at the hi 
fantry School for the past two ) «als 


chief mentor in football 
is well known to followers of \rn 
athletics, and his past experie! 
Fort Benning will be of grea’ 





Infantry 


to the coaching staff. The 
coaches are all former college 
.o know the game and are in 
mn to jump in as members of 
m should the head coach so de- 


these coaches and with a squad 
er fifty enthusiasts who are pos- 

with an indomitable spirit to 
Infantry football to the front, 
We Downhearted ? 


1) 


Progress of Infantry Rifle Team 
ii INFANTRY Rifle Team which 
T mpeted at the Sea Girt, New 


Interstate Tournament in the 


week of September, is now at 
» Perry, Ohio, at the National 
Matches where it is making a good 


\t Sea Girt the regimental team 
the 8th Infantry won the Inter- 
Regimental Team Match without 
is competition. The prizes award- 
ere a trophy, medals for each 

ber of the team, and a cash prize 
The 8th Infantrymen did 
cially well in the individual 
tches. Sergeant Rivadenera won 
Gould Rapid Fire Match, pre- 
sly won by L. B. Jones, 24th In- 
ry; Corporal Burnham won the 

Reading Mateh, which Lieut. R. R. 


Street 


S50, 


6th Infantry, won in 1923; 
Zavadsky took third 

in the All Comers Expert Match 
| 600 yards. 


Sergeant 


he other winnings of the Infantry 
at Sea Girt were: 

eut. W. C. Conover, Ist 
cer Match at 1,200 yards. 

eut. H. B. Sheets, Ist place, All 

ers Match at 600 yards. 


place, 
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Lieut. S. R. Hinds, 2d place, Sea 
Girt Pistol Championship. 

Lieut. H. B. Sheets, 2d place, Hayes 
Match at 600 yards. 

Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 3d place, All 
Comers Mid Range Match. 

Lieut. L. V. Jones, 3d place, Sea 
Girt National Individual Match. 

Lieut. A. K. Robinson, 3d place, All 
Comers Short Range Match. 

Lieut. S. R. Hinds, 4th place, All 
Comers Short Range Match. 

Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 4th place, Sea 
Girt Pistol Championship. 

Capt. W. A. Hedden, 5th place, Sea 
Girt Pistol Championship. 

Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th 
Libbey Match at 1,100 yards. 

Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th place, Al! 
Comers Short Range Match. 

Ist Sgt. P. F. Mollerstrom, 5th place, 
Nevada Trophy Match. 

Lieut. M. L. Broderick, 7th place, 
All Comers Expert Match, 600 yards. 

The full reports of the competition 


place, 


at Camp Perry for September were 
not available at the time of our going 
to press. However, we have the reports 
on several matches. 

On September 15 in the 200 Yard 
Rapid Fire Match Lieut. R. E. Ver 
mette, 5th Infantry, and Sgt. C. Ha- 
kala, 8th Infantry both made possible 
scores, and in the shoot-over Sergeant 
Hakala was awarded third place and 
Lieutenant Vermette fourth place. 

The Members Match 
Capt. Lloyd 8S. Spooner, Infantry, 
with a perfect score at 600 yards. 

In the Warfare Service 
Mateh which required firing with a 
gas mask, Sergeant J. B. Ellis of the 
School Detachment, Fort 
Benning, Georgia, won third place. 


was won by 


Chemical 


Infantry 
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Squad Competition Winner 

HAT 
first enlistment, by paying strict at- 
the 
them by good instructors, 


wide-awake soldiers in 


tention to instruction 


imparted 
can win high 
drill 
Hawaiian De- 
George P. 
19th 


days’ 


honors in competitive has been 
demonstrated im the 
partment. Corporal 
Brown’s squad of Company E, 
thirty 


special preparation won the loving cup 


Infantry, with less than 


in that keen competition between all 


squads of the department. Points 


awarded on 


were 


precision of move 


Activities 


their 





ment, appearance of members 
squad, and uniformity of equip 

Corporal Brown, in speaking 
success of his squad, gives great 
to the regimental 
Robert M. Brambila, and to tl 
pany Capt. A. R 


their great 


command 


commander, 
Kechnie, who by 
in the preparations for the « 


tion and in supervising the tr 


inspired the members of the squa: 


a determination to produce a 


More 


success to them! 





Squad from Co. E, 
Hawaiian Dept. 


Front Rank, 


Pvt. T. R. Redmond, Pvt. 
Pvt. B. F. Spears. Rear 
Pvt. Ist Cl. R. M. Slette, 


19th Inf., 


right to left: 
1st Cl. 
Rank: Pvt. E. 
Pvt. W. F. 
T. Blanton 


Winner of Drill in 


Cpl. George P. Brown, 
Richard Dinatale, 
G. Burdett, 


Hadley, Pvt. 


M 


Notes from Chief of Infantry 


Defense Test Day 

HE OFFICE, Chief of Infantry 
bserved the Defense Test Day on 
September 12, 1924, in the following 
r: The Officers of the office, in- 

the 
nch Assignment Group reporting 
9.00 
Infantry 


ng those reserve officers of 
assembled at 
m. At time the 
inch Plan read 
explained by The Chief of In- 
Unit Plan 
r the office was read and explained 


were 
that 
Mobilization 


person, 
was 


try. The Mobilization 

| the office was divided into the see- 
ms that it would actually be divided 
nto in the event of mobilization. Each 
section was then further divided by 
ts chief into subsections and the de- 

led duties contemplated for each in- 
lividual were explained, after which 
il sections began to operate just as 
though an actual mobilization was in 
progress, for example: 


1. A letter was prepared to the War 
Department giving the names of those 
additional Regular Army Officers de- 
sired for duty in the Office, Chief of 
Infantry, the and Tank 
Schools with the request that orders 


1 
} 


be issued directing them to report at 


once, 


Infantry 


2. A letter was prepared to the War 
Department requesting that certain 
reserve officers of the Branch Assign- 
ment Group who had been selected for 
duty in the Office, Chief of Infan- 
try, the Infantry and Tank Schools be 
called to active duty and ordered to re- 

3. A letter was prepared to the War 
Department giving the names of cer- 

n enlisted men on duty in Office, 


Chief of Infantry, Infantry School 
and Tank School, deemed qualified for 
commissions with duties for which each 


individual was recommended. 


4. A requisition was prepared for 


the necessary increase in enlisted per- 


sonnel for the Office, Chief of Infantry, 
the Infantry and Tank Schools 

5. A requisition for the additional 
office space required for the expansion 
of the office was prepared. 

6. The necessary additional construe 
tion that would be required at the In 
fantry and Tank Schools in the event 
of mobilization had previously been 
determined and was submitted to the 
War Department. All the additional 
supplies that would be required at the 
two schools and in the Office, Chief of 
Infantry for the first six months of 
mobilization had previously been de- 
termined and was submitted, through 
the Adjutant General, to the proper 
supply branches. 

Of those had 
been selected for duty in the Office, 
Chief of Infantry, two were actually 


reserve officers who 


present and twenty-two reported by 
letter. 

On the Defense 
Test Day all the officers and many of 
the enlisted men on duty in the Chief's 


afternoon of the 


office took part in the patriotic demon- 
stration held in the city. 

The retired officers of Infantry re- 
siding in the District of Columbia in- 
dicated that they were ready and will 
ing to do whatever they could in help- 
ing out the mobilization. Seventeen 
reported either in person or by letter 
offering their services to the Chief of 
Infantry. 
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Improved 37-mm. Gun 


HE ORDNANCE Department has 

sent a wooden model of the pro- 
posed 37-mm. gun to the Infantry 
Board. Efforts have been made to 
combine the good points of the 1916 
French model and the experimental 
types produced since then. The new 
material will fire the same projectile 
with an inerease in muzzle velocity 
from 1,276 to 2,000 feet per second. 
This should permii greater accuracy 
and penetration of one-inch armor at 
500 yards. The range is increased 
from 4,000 to 5,000 yards. The total 
weight of material is reduced about 16 
pounds. It is believed that a pilot ex- 
perimental model will be ready for 
service test next spring. 

® 
Insignia and Coats of Arms 


ISTINCTIVE insignia have been 
approved by the War Department 
for the following organizations: 18th, 
29th, 57th, 132d, 158th, 165th, 339th, 
385th, and 390th Infantry regiments. 
Coats of arms for the 158th, 304th, 
376th, 385th, 387th and 390th Infan- 
try regiments have also met with the 
approval of the War Department. 


® 
Refresher Course at Infantry School 


HE REFRESHER course at the 

Infantry School will run from Oc- 
tober 4 to December 5, 1924. The fol- 
lowing officers have been detailed to 
take this course: 

Cols. E. T. Collins, J. L. DeWitt, 
S. H. Ford, D. M. Major, and D. L. 
Stone; Lieut. Cols. W. C. Johnson, J. 
P. MeAdams, P. Hitt, C. M. Supplee, 
G. A. Herbst, and M. C. Mumma, 
(Cav.). One or two more will proba- 
bly be detailed. 


Correspondence Courses 

The Chief of Staff has appro, 
proceedings of the board of | 
which prepared programs of i: 
tion for all braneh correspor 
courses and for a Command and 
eral Staff correspondence course. T}y 
work in preparing these courses, 
will be available for use durin 
fiseal year 1926, has been initiated 
sub-courses charged to the In} 
for preparation will be prepar 
the Infantry School, except thos: 
lating to tanks, which will be prepay 
at the Tank School. Sub-courses 
mon to all branches will be prepared 
jointly by a board of officers appointed 
for this purpose. This will do awa 
with duplication of effort. Thi 
lowing extracts from the proceedi) 
of the board indieate the principles 
followed : 


II. Procedure Followed by the Bow 


1. The board has proceeded i: 
work upon the principle that the A) 
Correspondence Courses should p: 
lel the instruction of troop, special and 
general service schools: 

a In subject matter (in so fai 
correspondence methods permit 

b In use of the applicatory met 

c In texts and authorities used 

2. The board has divided the corr 
spondence courses in accordance it! 
the progressive plan outlined in 
R. 10-5. In general, this division ha 
taken the form of a basic, a compa: 
and an advanced course for cach 
branch, corresponding to similar in 
struction provided in the army schools 

3. The courses of the various 
branches have been made of approxi- 
mately equal length and so organized 
that completion of corresponding 
courses will bring officers of the dil/cr 
ent braches to approximately the san 
point in their military education 

The length of courses was de'er- 
mined by the desire: 

a To provide theoretical instru: 


j 
ul 
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ry for promotion from one 
to another. 
, provide instruction pertaining 
erade which would engage only 
portion of the leisure time of 
er during the period between 
(As the courses are out- 
an officer may complete a course 
¢ the period between his promo- 
by devoting to the work less than 
hours per week during each in- 
tion year of 40 weeks.) 
To make the courses inclusive 
ich to enable the reserve officer to 
fit to the greatest possible extent 
periods of outdoor practical 
ning. 
The branch courses have been de- 
ed to serve the immediate pur- 
of instruction in the branch con- 
ed and also to prepare the officer 
admission to the correspondence 
rse of the Command and General 
' Sehool. 


Tons. 


In so far as information concern- 
standards of promotion for the 
ve was available, the board aimed 
oordination of the correspondence 
irses With those standards in order 
it the officer might secure exemption 
examination for promotion in 
subjects which he satisfactorily 
npletes by correspondence, 

6. Careful analysis of the subject 
matter to be covered by the correspon- 
dence courses was made for the pur- 
pose of determining for what portions 

the courses the same lessons might 
serve two or more branches. Common 
lessons and subeourses were prescribed 
or these subjects in order to reduce 
the labor involved in preparation of 

urses and to prevent duplication of 
work, 

7. The board prescribed that all pro- 
grams of instruction would be predi- 

ited upon training regulations and 

training regulations themselves 
uld be used as texts whenever avail- 
le. Priority in use of other texts 

; preseribed as follows: 

Army regulations and other official 
lieations ; 
School conferences and lectures; 


c Specially prepared abstracts and 
explanations ; 

d Commercial publications. 

8. The board invites attention to the 
fact that much of the material used in 
the Correspondence Courses is suscepti- 
ble of use in local National Guard and 
Organized Reserve Schools and confer- 
ences. 


ITT. 


The board makes the following ree- 
ommendations: 

1. In view of the important place 
the correspondence courses are assum- 
ing in the system of instruction for 
the officer component of the Army, 
the board feels that an increase of 
personnel should be authorized at the 
various special service schools in order 
that a special correspondence section, 
division, or school may be established 
at each of the schools. To this sec- 
tion should be assigned the continuing 
mission of preparing and revising the 
correspondence courses and examina- 
tions pertaining to the branch and of 
conducting at least one conference a 
year at the special service schools in 
order that regular Army officers de- 
tailed as students may become familiar 
with the purposes, methods, and or- 
ganization of the system of Army Cor- 
respondence Courses. 

2. That the correspondence courses 
be open to all components of the Army 
as follows: 

a To the organized reserves, through 
corps area commanders, without condi- 
tion or modification. 

b To the National Guard, through 
corps area commanders, subject to such 
adaption as may be necessary to meet 
National Guard conditions and subject 
to the provision that the cost of lesson 
material and text incident thereto be 
met from National Guard appropria- 
tions. 

c To regular Army officers on de- 
tached duty of a nature such as to pre- 
elude their receiving instruction 
through other agencies. 

3. That the regulations for Army 
Correspondence Courses be revised to 
provide: 


Recommendations of the Board 
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a A method whereby corps area com- 
manders may furnish lesson material 
and texts to National Guard officers at 
the expense of National Guard appro- 
priations. 

b For issue of a certificate of com- 
pletion when an officer satisfactorily 
completes a subcourse. 

c For transmission of records of the 
officer’s enrollment, completion of a 
subeourse, and cancellation of enroll- 
ment to the office of record for terri- 
torial, branch and general assignments 
as the case may be. 

d That descriptions of courses shall 
follow the nomenclature and scope 
contained in the body of this report. 

e For the elimination of existing pro- 
visions for weighting subcourses. 

f That branches be required to pre- 
pare, for the use of instructors, solu- 
tions and comments upon solutions in 
the case of tactical problems contained 
in correspondence course exercises. 
That branches be authorized to require 
rating of subcourses upon the basis of 
tactical problems contained in the ex- 
ercises, in the examination, or in both, 
and that, when this is done, a system 
of approved or suggested ‘‘euts’’ be 
prepared for the tactical problems that 
thus contribute to the officer’s rating 
for the subcourse. 

g That the provision requiring re- 
ports of enrollment from correspon- 
dence schools as of the last day of each 
calendar quarter be changed to pro- 
vide for such reports upon October 
30, December 31, and June 30, and 
that the time for reports of criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement be 
changed from March 31 to March 1. 

4. That courses be prescribed in the 
various correspondence courses with 
the understanding that the time allot- 
ment made to the various subjects be 
considered as only approximate and 
that minor divergencies from the num- 
ber of hours laid down not held a 
failure to comply with these recom- 
mendations, but that no material de- 
parture from the programs be made 
without the approval of the War De- 
partment. 

5. It is recommended that pending 


determination of the status of m) ita) 
police and the General Service of. 
cers no spécial correspondence ej pse« 
be prepared for these services, an 
that a basic course for officers assivned 
to the military police consist of the fo) 
lowing subcourses of the Infantry 
Basie Officers’ Course: Subcourses } 
2, 3, 4, 6, 10, lla, and 12. 
*% e oo * 


%& *% * 7 . 


The Infantry Correspondence 
Courses are divided into: 

Basie Officers’ course; Company 
Officers’ course, and Advanced course 


The mission of these courses is: To 
train officers by correspondence 
methods in the duties of their grades 
and to assist in their preparation for 
promotion. 

® 


Equipment Projects 
HE Infantry Board recommends 
that certain improvements be made 
in a monocord switchboard, and three 
manufactured and submitted for a 
further test. 

A liquid cement for tent patches 
which the Infantry Board has found 
most satisfactory is recommended for 
adoption and issue to the service. 

The Infantry Board after studying 
recommendation of the Army Medical 
School that slots be cut in handles of 
the mess kit so as to permit sliding oi! 
knife, fork, spoon and cup over the 
handle of the meat can, recommends 
this proposition favorably, and also 
that holes be drilled in these items to 
enable men to hang them on nails. 

The Chief of Ordnance will take 
steps to amend specifications for auto- 
rifle magazines so that each will be 
sand-rubbed in order to give a more 
satisfactory finish. 

The Chemical Warfare Service has 
developed a new type experimental! gas 
mask carrier which has been shipped to 
the Infantry Board for a service test 

The Chief of Ordnance has ordered 
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ement of some Holt tractors for 
test by the Infantry Board with 
of determining their utility for 
draft. 

Infantry Board has recom- 
d the adoption of a new Ord- 
design or jointed rifle cleaning 


after holding service tests of some 


rimental models of the same type. 


Chief of Ordnance is manufac- 
some experimental models of 


ine gun pump cooling systems for 


ce test by troops in the field. 


Some experimental models of modi- 
| 5-A helmets and British type hel- 
ts are under service test by the In- 


ry Board to determine whether any 


ge in design or lining is desirable. 


The Chief of Ordnance is manufac- 


‘ing two limbered eargo carts in con- 


tion with the project of developing 


oss-country cargo vehicles of one and 


al 


Ls 


| 


lf ton capacity. 
® 


Unique Observance 


iE Commanding General of 
i 


Second Corps Area invited 
Labor to be the guest of the 


ef of Infantry 139 


Army on Labor Day. In speaking of 
this unique celebration, the Providence 
Journal says: 


Labor was the guest of the Army on 
Monday at Fort Hamilton, New York. 
The Army’s invitation to Labor was 
heartily accepted by the Central 
Trades Council of Greater New York, 
which represents affiliated unions ag- 
gregating half a million members. 

With women and children numer- 
ously accompanying the men the pa- 
rade ground at the fort was a scene of 
festivity beyond what even a glittering 
all-military function produces. See- 
retary of Labor Davis chose the ocea- 
sion for his Labor Day speech, and Mr. 
Gompers sent a message from his sick 
bed. The Army entertained on a huge 
and varied seale with big guns, small 
arms, aircraft and searchlights. The 
band of the Sixty-second C. A. C. fur- 
nished music tirelessly, the young folks 
had athletic sports and a grand pic- 
nie feed. A precedent was established 
which seems likely to be taken up in 
the future where military posts and in- 
dustrial cities are neighbors. At any 
rate, from all accounts of this first oe- 
easion of the kind the Army-Labor pro- 
gramme afforded about the best time 
a Labor Day party ever had. 


The Football Squad 
The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 














General Pershing 

N the Ist day of July, 1882, 
John J. Pershing entered upon 
his military career as a plebe 
at West Point. Four years later as a 
Lieutenant of Cavalry he began the 
active commissioned career which 
terminated by retirement for age on 
September 13, 1924. 

His record of service is an open 
book, known by the entire nation. He 
holds the honor, respect and the affec- 
tion of the American people. His 
achievements in peace and in war, his 
service to the nation so unostentatious- 
ly rendered, stamp him as one of the 
great personages of history. 





Contemporaneous opinion cannot 
justly appraise the real value of his 
splendid service to his country. Time 
alone will furnish the proper perspec- 
tive, and the generations of the future 
will more fully appreciate this great 
man and soldier. 

We are justly proud of having 
served under General Pershing and 
feel a keen regret upon his retire- 
ment. 

On behalf of the Infantry of former 
days, the Infantry of today, the In- 
fantry of tomorrow, we salute you, 
General John J. Pershing! 
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Heads of the Army’s Staff 
AJ. GEN. JOHN L. HIN 
the newly selected Chi 


troduction to Infantrymen. His 
ord and achievements as an Infai 
commander prior to and during 


World War are well known thr 
out the Army. They are an insp 


tion to any officer and soldier and ar 


worthy of emulation by those 
aspire to be leaders in peace o 
war. 


Staff of the Army, needs no 


ES 


l! 
ree 
wry 

the 


ig] 


He has held with distinction man) 


important commands and 


posil 0 


during his thirty-seven years’ servic: 


in the Army. 


His first commissioned 
service was with the 2d Infantry, an 
after many years in that regiment 


served for a period in staff depart 


ments. In the World War his 
mands were successively, the 16t! 
fantry, the Ist Brigade of the Ist 
vision, the 4th Division, and th: 
Corps. Since December 5, 1922, h: 
served as Deputy Chief of Staff. 
distinguished service cross, £2 
while a brigadier general in the b 
southwest of Soissons, is probab|) 
most cherished of the many de 
tions which have been awarded hi 
A leader of men on the field 
battle is acceded to be the Gene 





nee 


17 


hi 


S 


wa 


} 


forte, yet he stands in the 
t as an executive and staff of- 
‘ked by his broad experience, 
keen discernment necessary 
practical and sound solution 
\rmy’s problems. 
Deputy Chief of Staff, the selec- 
Brig. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan is 
th general approval throughout 
rviee. General Nolan has had 
service as a staff officer during 
stinguished eareer. The major 
of his service with troops has 
n the Infantry, and it was while 


command of the 55th Infantry 
Bng 
W 
the highly-eoveted distinguished ser- 


lo of the 28th Division in the 
War that General Nolan won 


ross for gallantry in action. With 


varied experiences, especially as 
\ssistant Chief of Staff G-2, and later 


ff the War Department, since the 
ind with his outstanding ability, 


neral Nolan is eminently fitted for 
position to which appointed. 


a recent issue of the INFANTRY 


RNAL there appeared as a frontis- 


the pieture of General Hines 


fantryman); in this issue we take 


ire in reproducing the photo- 
of General Nolan (Infantry- 


® 


Cireumplaning the Globe 
GREAT feat of the American 
Army’s Air Service is an ac- 
complished fact. Two of her 
have circled the globe. The 

r aviators who have gained last- 

me by this hazardous undertak- 
ive added new luster to the 

ements of the Army. All honor 


' 


t has been accomplished by this 
kable flight ? 
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It has brought to the attention of 
our people the rapid strides being made 
in aeroplane construction. This and 
other feats of long flights by our air 
service indicate possibilities of further 
shortening of distances between Ameri 
ca and other nations. It emphasizes 
that America is less isolated and less 
protected from foreign invasion than 
ever before. 

Consequently, it should bring to the 
attention of our people that America 
must needs keep stride with other na 
tions of the world in the development 
of her aerial forces. The fact that we 
have such intrepid pilots and the few 
machines capable of accomplishing 
such feats indicates that we have the 
potential ability to keep apace and 
ahead of other powers in producing 
adequate aerial defense, yet when we 
but compare the number of our air 
service personnel and the quantity of 
material available to them with that of 
foreign nations we. are brought face 
to face with an alarming situation. 

The lessons of the World War in 
airplane construction, when in mad 
haste we attempted to prepare, seem 
but too recent to have been forgotten 
Still we have let our airplane equip- 
ment diminish to an extent which is 
startling. Other powers have not lost 
sight of the necessity for increasing 
their air forces and we are far behind 
in comparison in providing trained 
personnel and adequate equipment for 
possible national emergency. 

The French preparation includes 
126 fighting plane squadrons with 70 
more to be added within a year. Great 
Britain appropriated £14,511,000 just 
recently for increase of her air fleet. 
Other nations are not closing their eyes 
to the necessity for preparations in 


this important combat branch of their 
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Yet the United States is so 
far behind and has so let its air ser- 
vice diminish that, in the words of As- 
sistant Secretary of War Wainwright, 
‘‘within two years the air service will 


armies. 


have on hand less than one-half the 
number of aircraft necessary for nor- 
mal peace time work and there will be 
no aircraft to equip and expand in 
time of an emergency.’’ 

Will 
sider the world flight merely as a feat 
Or, will it 


cause the citizenry of the nation to be 


Americans be satisfied to con- 
of daring and pioneering? 


awakened to a realization of the weak- 
ness of America’s air forees for ade- 
If the latter 
is done then a service of far-reaching 


quate national defense? 


significance will have been rendered by 
this recent exploit. 


® 


The Defense Test 
HE DEFENSE Test was a com- 
plete suecess from many points 


of view. 





Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there was an outpouring 
of substantial citizens and: an enthu- 
siasm such as has not taken place since 
the days of the war. 

The people were given a practical 
demonstration of how far we have pro- 
gressed in the matter of national de- 
fense and how nearly complete are the 
plans of mobilization. 

The registration of volunteers to fill 
up the units of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserve served [ts purpose 
to demonstrate just how many of the 
young men of the community will be 
required to take their places in the 
ranks in the event of an emergency. 
Where these units participated in a 
parade with their volunteers present 
the affair was doubly impressive. 


Editorial 


Through the medium of m: 
ings the speakers had an op): 
to address their fellow citizens 
explain to them the organizatio; 
Army of the United States uw 
National Act and t! 
that have been made for its ys 
They had an 
tunity to explain what the | 


Defense 
the time comes. 
Test was all about, and what 


They also had an 
nity to remind the people of thi 


ject was. 


did service our retiring Con 
the Nation 
all the years of his active life. 


has rendered to 


let 


is no exaggeration to say that th 
of the people are today far bett: 
quainted with the plans for nat 
defense than they have ever ly 
the history of the country. 

The newspaper publicity that | 
been secured by the event has ru 
into the thousands of columns and thy 
Army 
through it. 


has reaped a large 
In a 


papers have published articles that ar 


rew 
few instances th 
opposed to the Defense Test but they 
were in the decided minority and |} 
little effect on the final outcome 

The affair has served to place a di 
cided damper on the activities of t! 
pacifist, socialist and communist orga! 
and their nefarious propa 
ganda, and it will take them some 
to overcome this effect. 


izations 


got an eye-full of just where the su 
stantial people of the country sta 
with respect to national defens 

All all 


monstration ; 


it was a wonderful d 


that 


in 


one has left 


impress upon the people and will !y 


long remembered. It is to bh 
that Defense Day will be an am 
We feel sur 


its suecess will grow as the years 


affair in the future. 


along. 





i 


The p i “fists 


roll 











-hacks for Troops and Records 
OT many were 


N shocked by the news ot the 
ae) burning of an old war-time 


barracks at the Engineers 
Fort 


a soldier 


months ago we 


School at Humphreys, Va., in 
was burned to death, 
thers barely eseaped the same 
when the building where a part 

the command was sleeping went up 
mes like so much papier-maché. 

\ other 


fires have occurred since 


the various 


war in cantonments, 

despite special precautions, but, fortu- 
nately, there has been no loss of life. 

During the past month two fires 


tically destroyed the buildings in 
hich were deposited important ree- 
rds and papers. At the Infantry 
ool at Fort Benning, Ga., 
tember 12, the headquarters building 


on Sep- 


ight fire and in a very brief period 
the strueture and its valuable contents 
In the same week the 
containing the famous old 
brary of the Field Artillery School at 
Fort Okla., caught fire and, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the fire de- 
partment, a large part of its irreplace- 
able collection went up in flames. 


burned. 


wert 


ulding 


Sill, 


The wooden buildings hastily con- 
structed for temporary war-time pur- 
poses have been occupied by many of 
our troops for the six years since the 
close of the war. These buildings are 
constantly in danger of collapse and 
are a great fire menace. They have 
been patehed and bolstered up by the 
troops, but no real construction has 
been possible nor is it advisable to do 
so from an economic standpoint. 

The troops of the Army of a pros- 
perous country are certainly entitled 
to suitable living quarters. We have 
but to look aeross the Atlantic to see 
the personnel of the armies of 


Editorial 
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the 
suitably prov ided for. 


countries ar 
No soldic r on 
the continent in France or 


nearly-bankrupt 


England is 
subject to such hazardous or uncom- 
fortable housing conditions as prevail 
in a number of our Army 
Their barracks are of permanent con 


struction, 


camps. 


which, instead of being a 
incentive 
the 


troops, which are ever ready to under- 


demoralizing agency, are an 


to high esprit and indicate to 
go the hardships incident to war, that 
inter 


est in them to provide appropriate liv 


the nation is showing sufficient 
ing quarters in time of peace. 

The so-called temporary housing fa 
cilities for our troops have reached 
done 


point where something must be 


Now 
to remedy 


i” 
5 


is the time for earnest agitation 
unealled-for 


dangerous conditions. In 


these and 


this situa 


tion, economy has no relationship to 
necessity. D 
“Infantry School News” 


WO YE 
ed at 


ARS ago there 
the Infantry 


appear 
School a 





A modest single sheet publication 
called the Infantry School News. As 
the school developed so did this paper 
until now it has grown to be the best 
of our service school weeklies. An ex- 
panded edition in commemoration of 
the second anniversary 

September 5. 


appeared on 


The former editor and manager who 
founded the paper and who directed 
it until two months ago was Capt. 
John W. Elkins, Jr. 
tor is Capt. Stanley G. 

We congratulate the 


The present edi- 
Saulnier. 
management 


of the Infantry School News on their 
accomplishments of the past two years, 
predicting that they will gain still fur- 
ther success in their work so influential 
in promoting the welfare of the Infan 
try School. 
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Soldier Luck 


HE ACCOUNT in the Septem- 
ber issue of the INFANTRY 
ee JourNAL of the attack on Bud 
Dajo recalls an incident related at the 
time by one of the participants in the 
action. 

This officer, a lieutenant in the Sixth 
Infantry, was in command of one of 
the Colt machine guns that accompa- 
nied the south column. 

The advance was being made sin- 
gle file up a narrow trail in the dark- 
ness of a tropical night, so black that 
one could barely see one’s hand be- 
fore one’s face. The going was slow 
and rough over the broken lava, each 
step being taken slowly to avoid noise 
and giving an alarm to the Moros 
above. The machine gun was being 
dragged by rope lines, the officer fol- 
lowing the gun. His foot landed on 
something different from the lava as 
he felt instinctively. He reached down 
and picked up a small piece of metal 
which upon manual examination 
proved to be an essential part of the 
gun mechanism, and without which 
the gun would not have operated. 
Thus one chance in ten thousand was 
resolved in favor of the gun com- 
mander. 





® 
Meetings Scheduled 
MILITARY ORDER OF WORLD WAR 
HE ANNUAL 
the Military Order of 
fom World War will be held in 
Boston on October 2-4. Noted speakers 
will address each session of the con- 
vention. 
Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, (U. 
444 


convention of 
the 





S. A., retired), will speak on © Tho 
National Defense Act as a M. 
Promoting both National Defe: 


Good Citizenship.’’ Col. Nobe| B. 
Judah, civilian aide to the Secretar, 
of War for the Sixth Corps Are,. wil] 
give an address on ‘The Militar 


Training Camps Movement as a \feays 
to Sane Citizenship.’’ Brig. Gen. Wj) 
liam G. Everson, Commander 

76th Infantry Brigade, N. | 
speak on ‘‘Christianity Supports Na 
tional Defense.’’ 

There will be demonstrations by Ip 
fantry Units, by aerial forces, and by 
other services, during the convention 
This gathering promises to be the larg 
est in the history of the organization: 


1sT DIVISION REUNION 


The 1st Division Society will hold 
its annual reunion in Washington, (Oec- 
tober 3-5. The unveiling by President 
Coolidge of the distinctive monument 
dedicated to the dead of the Division 
will take place during the reunion. 
The monument, which is located just 
south of the State, War and Navy 
Building, is a large granite shaft sur 
mounted by a gilded winged figure, a 
striking work of art. Other features 
of the reunion will be a large parade 
and addresses by prominent members 
of the society. 


5TH DIVISION SOCIETY 

The 5th Division will have a revnion 
in Washington, October 3-5, and wil 
participate with the 1st Division, t its 
invitation, in the ceremony of t! 
veiling of the 1st Division Monument! 
Many interesting events are scheduled 
by the veterans of the Red Diamond 
Division. 








Fa: vell to the Army 


lowing message of Gen. John 
hing, on the eve of his retire- 
m the active list of the Army, 
cd from “The Recruiting 
\ fo which it was sent for pub- 


<}0 participate in ceremonies at- 

s | tendant upon the retirement 
of officers and enlisted men, as 

done numberless times, gives 
adequate idea of his feelings 

shen his own turn comes. But even in 
ug an association that has lasted 

IS ¢ as mine, there are some com- 


pensations. I ean look back over that 
period and see the evolution of the 
Army from a small body of highly 

ized Indian fighters, for the 


part remote both physically and 
mentally from the great mass of their 
fellow citizens, into the Army of to- 
National Guard and 
two-thirds of which are 
ians participating in the business, 


Regulars, 


) 
reserves 


al and social lives of their va- 

s communities, but none the less 
ntegral factors in the national scheme 

ierense, 

The old Regular Army was the equal 
similar body in the world. Its 
officers were hard working, conscien- 

us and efficient; the men well train- 
ed, without fear and possessed of a 
splendid spirit of loyalty and pride in 
the service. But the Army was a 
thing apart from the everyday life of 
the nation. What it did or thought 
was of little interest to the ordinary 
citizen—unless the headlines told of 
battles and bloodshed. 

But the Great War which put so 
many of our young men into their 
country’s uniform awakened in patri- 
otic breasts a feeling for the Army, 
ana interest in it and an understand- 
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ing of its real aims and purposes. The 
history of the nation’s military forces, 
too, has come in for its share of atten 
tion and the popular mind has become 
disabused of the that fighting 
alone is the occupation of the soldier, 
and the great contribution of the Army 
to the development and progress of the 
United States recognized and appre- 
ciated. 

In turn, the Army’s attitude toward 
its job has changed since the War. 
Service in peace or war has become 
the goai of its training, whether it be 
blazing an air route around the world, 
or lending trucks and men to help a 
harassed and Christmas-package smoth- 
ered postmaster. Each man in the 
Army should feel capable of expand- 
ing his usefulness, and, if necessary, 
becoming the instructor of an indefinite 
number of untrained men. That is the 
end eminently to be desired in all the 
activities of the 
peace. 


idea 


Army in times of 

The Army is the skeleton, however, 
a very substantial skeleton, upon which 
the muscles and sinews of the whole 
country can, if need be, build up a 
champion of those principles for which 
the Republic stands and always has 
stood. 

On Defense Day, September 12, the 
date which marks my retirement, | 
shall have another consolation, one 
that will mitigate the thought of part- 
ing, through the realization that the 
country has not allowed the lessons 
that cost so dearly in the World War 
to be forgotten. With no malice, but 
with forethought that marks the wise 
man, we shall, I hope, look at ourselves 
in time of fair weather to see how we 
might fare in a storm. 

What a turning out of A. E. F. 
veterans the 12th will see! 


It would 
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not be modesty but affectation if I did 
not recall with satisfaction having 
commanded the nation’s great armies 
in the World War. And what patri- 
otic, brave, and aggressive men! What 
sacrifices and hardships they endured, 
that first American Army that ever 
trod a battle-field of the Old World! 
Such thoughts have been potent in in- 
spiring the new spirit in the Regular 
Army. May that spirit continue to 
bring us the realization that service is 
the highest gift of the individual to 
his country. 
JOHN J. PERSHING. 


® 
Now for Christmas Cards! 


HE TIME has come to make 
your selection of greeting 
Ewe cards for this year. By doing so 
now, and sending us your orders soon, 
we will be able to give the order that 
careful supervision not always possi- 
ble in the few days before the Christ- 
mas season. There will always be 
plenty of the dilatory ones who put off 
ordering until the last few days, but 
if each reader of this notice will re- 
solve that he will not be one of the 
procrastinators it will save a lot of 
trouble for him and for us. Engravers 
and plate printers are only human, and 
it stands to reason that they cannot do 
their best when rushed to the limit 
through long hours and overtime pro- 
duction. 

We have designed and assembled for 
the Services what we believe is the 
most desirable assortment of greeting 
cards at reasonable prices ever offered 
direct to the Army and Navy. Many 
of these have been illustrated in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL in the last few 
months, but we have assembled all the 
illustrations in a booklet which we will 











be glad to send to anyone making » 
quest therefor. We intend making , 
wide distribution of this catalogue, }y: 
for fear you may be overlooked, we 
suggest that you drop us a postal ask 
ing for a copy. 

Our cards this year are limi(ed | 
three prices, governed solely by the 
amount of die stamping and number 
of colors in the designs. These prices 
run from $8.00 to $18.00 per hundred 
including envelopes and printing 0 
your name and greeting. On the lovw- 
est priced cards, the greetings are al. 
ready engraved, and you have but to 
add your name printed from your own 
eard plate. If your plate matches the 
engraving on the card, the effect js 
very good, but if the two are not ex. 
actly alike, the result is not entirely 
pleasing. For this reason, we have 
left all the higher priced ecards blank, 
so that you may have an entire plate 
engraved containing both greeting and 
name and have the ecard printed from 
this in one operation, thus insuring 
absolute uniformity in style. 

An experience of several years has 
convinced us that this is the only sat- 
isfactory method of producing greet- 
ing cards, and getting away from the 
hodge-podge of the department store 
quality of engraving. 

There is a slight added cost in this 
method, but only for one year, and you 
save in all subsequent years, because 
this same plate may be used year 
after year, using a different design o! 
eard and thus getting entirely new 
effects. 

Our proposition, therefore is to have 
each officer get up his own special 
wording, carrying his own personal 
greeting to his absent friends. We will 
engrave such a greeting on coppe! 
plate in hand-cut script at only ©! 
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word. This style of lettering is 
appropriate for greeting cards 

hows for itself that it is not an 

pt to economize at the expense of 

. friends. The prices of our cards 
ide printing from such a special 
The plate itself will be pre- 


served by us for your future use. 


(here are two things for you to do. 

yop us a postal asking for Greeting 

Card Catalogue, and as soon as it is 

received, make your selection and send 
our order. 

If you have any special ideas in 
Christmas eards, either in design or 
stvle, our artists and engravers are 
here to help you execute them. 

® 
Another Infantry Song 
E ARE reproducing the music 
for an 
was prepared in the 


Infantry song which 
2d In- 
Staff Sergeant John Golden is 


the composer of this snappy march, 


fantry. 


and Col. Cromwell Stacey and Maj. 
R. E. authors of the 
words. favorable 


Jones are the 


Many comments 


ave been reeeived by those who have 
The words are: 


“THE INFANTRY”’ 
= 
The Infantry! The Infantry! 
They always march in step. 
The Infantry! The Infantry! 
The boys who have the pep. 
They're out of a trench and over the 
top 

With bayonet and bomb, 
Where you find the Infantry 
The enemy is from. 


heard the song. 


CHORUS 
Oh! The Infantry! The Infantry! 
With dirt behind their ears. 
The Infantry! The Infantry! 
They cannot find their peers. 
lhe Cavalry, Artillery, 
And the diggin’ Engineers 
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Couldn’t keep up with the Infantry 
In a hundred thousand years. 


9 


The Infantry! The Infantry! 

They plow through dust or mire. 

The Infantry! The Infantry! 

They never seem to tire. 

When other men would have to stop 
And rest there for the night, 

The Infantry ean still push on 

And then prepare to fight. 


on 

The Infantry! The Infantry! 

Are stalwart, brave, and true. 

The Infantry! The Infantry! 

They always say, ‘‘Can do.’’ 
Though wounded, sick and sore of foot 
And with a frightful thirst, 

The Infantry can carry on. 

Their country’s cause is first. 


4 

The Infantry! The Infantry! 

With blood upon their clothes. 

The Infantry! The Infantry! 

Endure what no one knows. 

They ll smash a line and hold it firm 
For many weary years, 

Till up can come the horsemen, guns, 
And Corps of Engineers. 


5 


The Infantry! The Infantry! 
Are always of good cheer. 

The Infantry! The Infantry! 
They never shed a tear. 

It matters not what casualties 
Tomorrow’s fight may bring, 
You'll always find the Infantry 
Will laugh and joke and sing. 


= 


The Infantry! The Infantry! 

Put Heinie on the run. 

The Infantry! The Infantry! 

Was there with the last gun. 

But when the troops were coming back 
And battling was done, 

The Infantry could be enticed 

To have a little fun. 


7 


The Infantry! The Infantry! 
Look natty on parade. 
The Infantry! The Infantry! 
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Marching Song, “THE INFANTRY” 
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Second Infantry Ve 
Of nothing are afraid. present time, the world, and Americ. 


Of bullets, shells, unearthly yells, 
Of cannons, or of girls 
No matter if the hair is long 


especially, seems to be enamore:! wit! 
the belief that law is the all importan: 


Or bobbed, or silky curls. factor—that men can write upon pa 
pet per certain formulas which of then 
Wise Sadeter? The Tafentry! selves ean bring perfection. And yet 
The boys par excellence. — of all the statutes enacted through th 
The Infantry! The Infantry centuries, only a few have stood thy 
They won the war in France. test of analysis in the court of finda 
— — the Boche, they fought jyental ruth. 
And the savage, painted Sioux, Religion, law, and education could 
They’re ready to fight the damndest ™ time produce an ideal society wer 
thing it not for the fact that while there j 


That you can lead them to. an urge in the human mind to build 
® up, there is also an urge to tear dow 
Some Fundamentals Crime, disease, and discord are 
RGANIZED society has used every strata of life and they constant}; 
three methods to improve it- tend to pull down the social structur 
wae =self—religion, law and educa- An examination of human exper 
tion. Each of these has contributed ence reveals that all men are not fre 
to civilization, but all have not and from ignorance, envy, and am)iitio! 
will not, for a long time, bring perfee- which are the causes of war. In {act 
tion. And even these agencies have the best of-men have all of these el 
themselves, at times, slipped off the ments in their natures. 
road as it were, and damaged the so- War is a brutal fact, but it is 
cial machine. Some of the worst crimes and a negative statement does not 
have been committed in the name of move it. Therefore, it must be faced 








} 
\* 


religion, and we all know about the as it is and the best possible dis;os 
product of misdirected education as_ tion made of it. History has «|: 
recently manifested in Chicago. strated five things about war: 


lows earaene, periods of the world © 1. It is a recurrent disturbance 
history, religion has been the most im- ican alee Mie teeetd for 
portant consideration of men. At the sands of years and, ther: ‘or 








is reasonable to assume that 
_ other wars will be fought. 
~ ms and individuals have been 
forced to fight even when they 
did not want to do so. 


= . . . 

<< bility to fight does not neces- 
” sarily save a nation or indi- 
= vidual from oppression. 

= | small nation or individual well 


organized may overthrow a na- 
tion or individual possessing 
i vreater potential power. 
requires time to change raw 
material of any kind into a fin- 
ished product, be that product 
trained man-power or material. 


Since some men are ignorant and 
are envious and ambitious, the 
lity of war always exists. There- 
civilization, which is the product 

religion, law and edueation, is al- 
in danger. Soft words do not 

stop armies, Treaties may help to pre- 

t conflicts, but in the last analysis, 
real safety of a nation depends 

ipon the organized foree it can inter- 
wse between itself and the enemy. 


here is a very general belief about 
world today that armies cause 
Armies wage wars, but they 
not cause them Armies are the 
effect of a eause resident in human na- 
The American Army did not 
use the Revolution; but that con- 
flict called a total of 395,000 men to 
Our regular army of 6,700 men 

did not cause the war of 1812; but 
during that eontest we mustered a 
al of 527,000 men. The American 
Army did not eause the Civil War, 
the war with Spain, or the World 
War; but in each of these conflicts our 
armed forees were expanded many- 
Therefore, we assert, wars 

e armies rather than that armies 
tase wars. This is an important and 
far reaching distinction; for if wars 


War's 


ture 


arms 
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are to be controlled, it is essential that 
their cause be understood. 

After weighing the above premises, 
there are but two practical solutions 
left to the American people. If the 
ideals and liberties of this country are 
not worth preserving, then we should 
eliminate our Army and Navy. But if 
we want to keep these ideals and lib- 
defend them, which 
means that we must have trained fight- 
ing men accustomed to smooth, precise 
teamwork. 

And even if we should disband our 
armed forces, this does not guarantee 
that some foreign nation would not 
absorb us and then draft our men into 
its army and navy. 

When ignorance, envy, and ambi- 
tion are eliminated, when the other na- 
tions of the world bring their arma- 
ments down to a level with ours, then 
we may begin talking about disarma- 
ment, about outlawing war. But until 
that day comes, it is suicidal to seri- 
ously consider such a course. 


erties, we must 


Justus STALNAKER, 
Sutton, W. Va. 
® 
Character Reading 


HE PREDICTIONS of the for- 
tune teller always have a cer- 
ee tain fascination even to the 

most practical of us, while the charac- 
ter readings of some palmists are fre- 
quently surprisingly accurate. An 
art developed in the Fifteenth Century 
has recently been revived, and through 
cooperation with Eaton, Crane & Pike 

Company who supply most of the fine 
writing paper offered for sale by our 
Book Department, we are now able to 
offer our readers at very small cost, 
character readings made from speci- 
mens of handwriting. 
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Announcement of this privilege was 
made in our advertising columns in 
the September issue and is again re- 
peated in this number of the JouRNAL. 

Did you ever really dissect handwrit- 
Mme? Ever ask yourself, for instance, 
why you make a capital D a little dif- 


ferent from anybody else? Ever won- 


der why that brilliant and erratic 
friend of yours has a handwriting 
which ‘‘looks just like her?’’ Of 


course it’s just like her. Every stroke 
of a pen reveals some trait of charac- 
ter, hidden talent, fault, 


some virtue. Show a graphologist a 


some some 
piece of writing, and he will draw you 
a character portrait of the writer. 

In the Fifteenth Century a scientist 
named Camillo Baldo began to wonder 
about it. Since that time thousands of 
scientists have wondered and studied. 
The result is that today a graphologist 
ean build a character portrait of you 
as easily, from a specimen of your 
handwriting, as a painter can make a 
likeness of you from a number of sit- 
tings. 

Take that matter of the capital D. 
If you bring the last stroke over so 
that you close the letter, like this 


oe 


you will live within your income and 
put your surplus money in govern- 
ment bonds. But if you leave a space 
between the second stroke and the last, 
like this 


you will help every poor unfortunate 
who appeals to you and your heirs will 
pay a small inheritance tax. 


Ground 


And your t’s—how do yo 
them? Here is a letter whi is 
most amazing revealer of ch tes 


If you make the bar of the let 
this 


— &§ 


C 


you will survive fire and flood and \y 





going strong when others are 
If you fail t 
put the bar across the letter, like this 


for the chimney corner. 


"i 


you will put off your life insurance ; 
rangements until you have poor healt! 
and can’t make them. If you use 
downward pointed bar like this 


you will argue about any and ever 
thing and folks will hastily remember 
another engagement when you ask thie! 
to lunch. 

When handwriting begins to slid 
down hill—look out! 
ill or about to be, or you are in such a 


You are either 


wrong pew that nothing ean go right 
And if your writing goes kiting up to 
ward the righthand corner of the pag 
you’d better get a business partner 
He will help you 
put to practical use that unbounded 
enthusiasm and optimism which, alone 
will wreck you. 

These are things worth knowing 
aren’t they? These are the things 
which make all the difference betwee! 
failure 


who is a pessimist. 


and suecess, happiness and 
misery. 


All you have to do to get suc 
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e character reading is to order 
box of F-500 Eaton’s Highland 
L paper from us. This will cost 
ly 50 cents, and it contains full 
tions for securing at a small 
character reading based on your 
riting. We, however, warn you 
right now, not to let friend wife see 
have had a 


reading before 


to edit it. 


you 


@ 
Second Division Prepares History 
HE WAR records of the 2d Di- 
vision are being gathered to- 
historical 





gether by an com- 
mittee which is compiling the data 
rom which will be written an authen- 
e history of the division in the World 
War 

The work is being done under the 
supervision Brig. Gen. Preston 
Brown, formerly chief of staff of the 
division. Capt. C. O. Mattfeldt, for- 
merly assistant division adjutant, is 
doing a great part of the research 
work as chief of the division’s histor- 


of 


al section. 

In order that there may a large 
number of sourees upon which the col- 
laborators may base their conclusions, 
and to provide for the illustrations, the 
Second Division requests that all those 
who have any documents or photo- 
graphs send them to the Historical 
Section, 2d Division, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. Good care will be taken of 


Ground 
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them and they will be returned to the 
owner within a minimum time. 


® 


Competition for an Infantry Song 
HY CANNOT the 
have a good song? 
FO7h How often have we heard 
that expressed by loyal doughboys! 
Is there not a good song writer in the 


Infantry 


Infantry who can produce a song that 
will develop into the Infantry’s own? 
We believe there is and that he is 
hiding his light under a bushel. 

We need a rousing, catchy march 
one with zip and pep which will stir 
up latent enthusiasm at Infantry gath- 
erings. Some branches of the service 
have hit upon songs which are known 
throughout their service and in other 
branches. It is up to the Infantry to 
produce. 

The Infantry Association believes 
that such a song can be produced, and 
is offering a prize of $200 to the com- 
poser of the musie and words. The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL the 
competition which ardent Infantrymen 
will endorse. 


will conduct 


We hope that with the incentive of 
this contest a regular song will result 
See details of the contest on another 
page in this issue. 

Come forth you talented Infantry- 
men! 

Let’s have an ‘‘Infantry Song.’’ 


D 














The National Guard Reserve 


HE STRENGTH of the National 

Guard Reserve on July 31, 1924, 
was approximately 600 commissioned 
officers and 200 enlisted men. 

This low figure for the enlisted per- 
sonnel of this part of the National 
Guard is said to be chargeable to the 
fact that all concerned have been mak- 
ing every effort to care for their ac- 
tive units. Now that the organization 
of new units has been restricted and 
with the possibility of a further re- 
striction in maintenance strength loom- 
ing in the offing, the hope is expressed 
that the several states will make an 
effort to make this potential force a 
real one which could be relied upon in 
case of emergency. 


® 


Attendance at Armory Drills 


N order that honor may be tendered 
| those to whom it is due, the Militia 
Bureau is figuring the percentage of 
attendance at armory drills of all units 
of the National Guard for the year 
1923. This data will be figured by 
States, then by Corps and Army areas, 
and then for the entire National Guard. 
It is expected that this information will 
be available in the near future and 
furnished to all coneerned. 

The figures used as a basis for this 
compilation are collected each year at 
the annual armory inspection of the 
unit by the Federal inspection and is 
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furnished to the Militia Burea 
report. ® 


Comradeship Between Regiments 
A fine a spirit as could be witiessed 

was that shown by the Third Bat 
talion of the 114th Infantry, N. . 
N. G., when it escorted the Third Bat 
talion of the 113th Infantry, N. J 
N. G., out of Camp Silzer, Sea Girt 
N. J., on Saturday, July 19. 

The 3d Battalion of the 115th h 
fantry had literally cleaned wp t! 
honors for being the best in cam) dur. 
ing the stay of the 57th Infantry Br 
ade. They won the *‘ Brigade Banner” 
and ‘‘Best Battalion Banner.” 1 
show their good sportsmanship, t! 
Battalion of the 114th Infant‘ 
cided to give the Brigade champs 
rousing send off. The 3d Battalion o! 
the 114th escorted the 3d Battalio: 
the 113th Infantry to the statio 
there, after an exchange of salutes, th 
band played ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.’’ 

There was a sincere touch of that 
true comradeship found in the Arm 

Major Higgins of the 3d Battalion 
of the 113th Infantry said afterwards 
that he felt the 114th’s demonst ratio! 
of friendliness indicated to him that 
the Guard has again reached that hig! 


state of unity which characteriz:s ey 


cellent soldiers. For his batt:! 
Major Higgins expressed his a) 
ation of the cordial farewell gi 


the battalion from the 114tf 








nts 





National 


itus of the National Guard 


Infantry 
thought to be the proper time to 
| some figures bearing upon the 


ry of the National Guard and to 
extent the 18 Infantry Divisions 
he 12 additional Infantry regi- 
are organized. 
e following is the number of units 
¢ Federal recognition. on August 














924; 
H iarters, Infantry Division... 10 
He uarters Detachment, Inf. Div... 8 
Headquarters, Special Troops... 6 
He iarters Detachment, Special 
| )ps 1 
Headquarters Companies, ‘Inf. ‘Div... ee 
Military Police Companies, Inf. Div... 9 
Signal Companies, Inf. Div... aes. ae 
Light Tank Companies, Inf. Div... 15 
Ordnance Companies, Inf. Div....... aa 
Motorcycle Companies, Inf. Div... = = 9 
Medical Dept. Det., — ee 
Inf - Div. asada eS 5 
Headquarters, Inf. Brig... 30 
Head juarters Companies, Inf. Brig. 31 
Medical Dept. Det., Inf. Brig.... a 
Headquarters, Inf. Reg... wo Oe 
Hea \quarters Companies, ‘Inf. Reg... — 77 
Service Companies 79 
Howitzer Companies 78 
Bat talion Headquarters . ———, 
Battalion Headquarters Companies... — 226 
Rifle Commie ciecctitipeeeetticctecttencsncccnencsneees . 714 
“1 chine Gun Companies 238 
lical Dept. Det., Inf. Reg... vim 
He rquarters, F. A. Brig... 
Headquarters Batteries, F. A. Brig.. = a 
Ammunition Trains, F. A. Brig... 7 
Headquarters, F. A. Reg... a 
Headquarters Batteries, F. A. - Reg... 31 
Service TRatGGGGG sciccccneiiinnnian SS 
Battalion Headquarters 0. 65 
Battalion Headquarters Detachments 
Ge CUB TE ces dettctttrseeccrrttceeienictsrtt 63 
Gun Batteries 202 
Medical Dept. Det., F. A. Reg... ai. a 
Headquarters, Combat Eng. Reg.. 12 
He adquarters & Service Companies, 
ombat Eng. Reg. 7 ET 
Batt alion Headquarters . Sheltie — 


Engineer Companies aed 82 
Medical Dept. Det., Combat Eng. ‘Reg. 10 
Observation Squadrons, Div. Air Serv. 14 


Photo Seetion, Div. Air Service... — 
\ir Intelligence See., Div. Air Serv. 8 
Mevical Dept. Det., Div. Air Serv... 5 
He iquarters, Medical Regiments... 12 
Headquarters Det., Med. Reg... 3 
Service Companies, Med. Reg... 11 


Guard 


Department 


Medical Labratory Sec., Med. Reg... 


Medical Supply Sec., Med. Reg... 
Collecting Companies, Med. Reg. 


Ambulance Companies (A. D.), Med. 


Reg. 


Ambulance ‘Companies (Motor), Med. 


_ eS 

Hospital Companies, Med. Reg. 
Veterinary Companies, Med. Reg. 
Headquarters, Div. Trains ae 
Headquarters Det., Div. Trains 
Motor Transport Cos., Div. Trains 
Motor Repair Sec., Div. Trains 
Wagon Companies, Div. Trains 
Medical Dept. Det., Div. Trains 
Veterinary Det., M. D., Div. Trains 





—_ 
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Statistics of units by States as of 


August 31, 1924, are as follows: 
Sta- Head- 


State tion quarters Units 
Alabama ... ; 31 7 46 
I nti cimatntiinn | 1 12 
Arkansas -_ 29 7 36 
California oe 28 17 75 
OS EES 6 34 
Connecticut 25 16 66 
Delaware . 6 3 14 
District of Columbia... 1 4 11 
ee ae 7 39 
RE iia an 14 59 
0 Ee 3 22 
a 3 15 
OS ee 33 146 
0 ES a 21 85 
Nee 14 59 
I a 14 52 
a 12 48 
EE ee 9 30 
I i iennh: 8 35 
a 11 51 
Massachusetts ...... 49 38 164 
Michigan —.. — | 18 76 
EES 17 81 
Mississippi .. ——_ 5 27 
Missouri —.._....._.. 48 18 74 
Montana eee, 3 20 
Nebraska ............. 20 6 31 
Nevada .. cc. No National Guard 
New Hampshire Sa 4 18 
New Jersey peace ae 20 76 
New Mexico ....... 12 5 16 
2. ae 50 80 343 
North Carolina —...... 43 14 55 
North Dakota —...... 18 4 20 
Ohio ; ; =e 36 139 
Oklahoma ..... 50 23 g9 
Oregon 24 7 38 
Pennsylvania 78 51 202 
Porto Rico 16 5 26 
Rhode Island 5 3 23 
South Carolina 21 6 32 
South Dakota 16 5 20 
Tennessee 0. 17 s 38 











454 National Guard Department 
Texas . —, 31 138 The Fourteenth feels amply repaid 
J ¢ . . . . 
+ Sdn head. a : for its work in conjunction with th 
Virginia ... . 34 15 59 sereen feature, ‘‘The Spirit of th 
Washington . 18 9 41 rTQa» <a dale i 
West Virginia "43 4 09 .~—C(CU: 8. A.”’, not only in the number 
Wisconsin ..... 62 17 81 enlistments but also in the spirit tha: 
Wyoming 10 3 10 prompted the men to be of service { 
Totals 1,400 673 2,928 country and home. 
® ® 


14th Infantry, N. Y. N. G. 

URUING the past summer, the 

14th Infantry, N. Y. N. G, 
started a recruit drive in the South 
Brooklyn and Bay Ridge sections of 
greater New York. The drive was held 
in conjunction with the patriotie screen 
film, ‘‘The Spirit of the U. S. A.”’ 
which for two weeks was featured at 
the local theaters. Picked officers and 
men from the regiment were stationed 
not only at the theaters but through- 
out this section of the city. Members 
of the Headquarters Company, Service 
Company and others gave drills and 
exhibitions of the work done by the 
members of the National Guard. The 
drive, under the direction of Maj. John 
J. Bryon, netted the regiment 67 en- 
listments in a period of a little over 
two weeks. While the public attention 
was called to the athletic and similar 
attractions that the regiment could of- 
fer the average man, vet the appeal 
was made most strongly from the patri- 
otic incentive. Asa result of this effort 
the ealibre of the men enlisting was 
very high and the motive behind the 
enlistment was the spirit which had 
been prompted by the appeal. The 
men came to be of service to their 
country, not to enjoy the sidelines of 
regimental life. The idea presented 
was that of a school of instruction for 
preparedness, a preparedness to minim- 
ize the chances of war. 


127th Infantry Wins Track Meet 
FTER suffering defeat for thre 
years in succession the 127th 

fantry, Wisconsin National Guard 
eame to the front in the 1924 field 
meet held at Camp Douglas, Wise 

the morning of July 25, and took t! 

128th into camp by a score of 6214 to 
48. There was double joy in the camp 
of the 127th for Earl J. Ellison, Med. 
ical Detachment, 127th, defeated 
Howard Armstrong, of the 128th, who 
for the past three years has been high 
point winner, for individual honors 
The Medic made 20 points to Arm- 
strong’s 17. The latter qualified in 
both field and track events, while Elli- 
son, a Ripon college student who is 
going to the University of Wisconsin 
next fall, made all his points on the 
track. 

It was without a doubt the most 
successful meet the 64th Brigade had 
ever held. It was the best arranged 
and managed yet, and up to the time 
of the cross-country was anybody’s 
meet, although the 128th was in the 
lead at the time. The regiments 
marched out in a body, headed by 
their bands, and earrying regimental 
colors, but the 128th earried in addi- 
tion banners of victories won in 
1921-2-3. The sight of those probably 
made victory all the sweeter for the 
127th. The 128th took defeat in 4 
most sportsmanlike manner and © 








5c ae 


WO he 


National 


mained to the last, cheering 
feat was certain. 
presenting the medals to the 
inners, Gen. Ralph Immell, the 
\ nt General, announeed that if 
a real track would be pre- 
on the reservation before the 
ncampment, an announcement 
as greeted with cheers. 
rhe referee of the meet was Tom 
J ;. Athletic director, University of 
\\ onsin. 


I 


114th Infantry Received by 
Disabled Veterans 
UT of the carnage of battle came 
O two men shattered of limb, but 
They 


presented a living example of courage 
Set. Sid- 


stronger than ever of heart. 
triumphing over handicaps. 
ney Murphine and Corp. Morris Sharp 
f the 114th Infantry, 29th Division, 
\merican Expeditionary Forces, are 

men who came back to breathe an 
inspiration into the souls of the 
youngsters who have taken up the 
task where they left off. One might 
hobbled their 
itches, but it wasn’t hobbling at all 


say they about on 

t was a different kind of marching. 
Each of them attended drills and took 
an interest in the training. 

Sergeant Murphine and Corporal 
Sharp were the guests of Col. Edward 
I. Stone, commanding officer of the 
114th Infantry, 29th Division, N. J. 
N. G., in whose company and battalion 
they served overseas. It remained for 
a big-hearted man like Colonel Stone 
to think of sueu a wonderful way to 
show his eontinued respect for his 
buddies during the trying days. 

Not content with making his old 
mrades feel at home, Colonel Stone 
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hit upon the idea of presenting the 
regiment in 
114thers.’’ 


two shattered veterans reviewing a 


review to the ‘‘old 


Many who witnessed th 


regiment of their old numerical desig 
nation received a thrill that will last 
with them a long time. It was a most 
beautiful tribute, and probably th 
first time in history since the war that 
disabled enlisted men were accorded 
the honor of reviewing a regiment. 

It would seem that Colonel Stone 
does the right thing at the right time 
and his action in saluting his buddies 
of the war has made a deeper impres 
sion upon the hearts of those who 
know him best for his kindly dispo 
sition, 


® 


Some Recruit 


HE commanding general leaned 

back in his chair and frowned. 
Hie leaned forward, glanced again at 
the document before him, and then 
leaned back again and scowled. Fol- 
lowing the third look at the docu 
ment he blew up all together and sum- 
moned the quartermaster. 

Quaking in his boots the quarter 
master responded fearing that he had 
omitted one pair of laces, shoe, from 
‘**Who is 


guilty of this practical joke,’’ said 


someone’s requisition. 
the general pointing to the document 
before him. ‘‘I don’t understand, 
sir,’’ said the quartermaster, taking a 
hasty glance at the document which 
had aroused the general’sire. ‘‘Judg- 
ing from this requisition for an espe- 
cially made uniform, it would appear 
that someone had enlisted one of the 


pre-historic men reputed to be fre- 
vicinity of Mt. St. 
Helens,’’ said the general. 


quenting the 
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And then we all got interested and 
took a look at the document which 
proved to be a bona fide requisition 
for an especially made uniform for a 
soldier recently enlisted by a company 
of the 162d 
tional Guard. 


Infantry, Oregon Na- 
According to dimen- 
sions given, the uniform had to be 
1814, 
inches around the waist, 


inches eollar, 51 
18 inches 
around the calf, and 14 inches around 
the ankle. He was 61% feet tall and 
weighed 235 pounds, and at that the 
soldier wanted a snug-fitting uniform. 
the general signed the 
requisition, and the Army is now ad- 
vertising for bids for sufficient O. D. 
cloth to make it. 


® 


around the 


Anyway 


Military Deraonstration 
Successful 


HE Gresham County (Oregon) 
Fair opened with a ‘‘bang’”’ on 
July 29 and when we say ‘‘bang’’ we 
are actually as well as literally cor- 
rect. The president of the Fair As- 
sociation is Mr. A. W. Metzger, who, 
being an ex-service man and head of 
the American Legion at Gresham, 
wanted a military show, and asked 
the National Guard to put it on. 
Following a conference with the 
Commanding General, 82d Infantry 
Brigade, Oregon National Guard, who 
was in hearty accord with the plan, 
Lieut. Col. Eugene C. Libby was 
placed in charge of arranging for a 
demonstration of a battalion of in- 
fantry in attack, supported by ma- 
chine guns, howitzers and field artil- 
lery. 
The units selected by Colonel Libby 
to stage the demonstration were Com- 
pany B, 186th Infantry; Company H, 


162d Infantry; Howitzer ( 


162d Infantry; Battery A, 149) 
Field Artillery, and the Fir pp», 
talion Headquarters Company 1s\) 
Infantry. 


A detachment from Company |{ y 
der command of Capt. Fred L. \Vj, 
and represented the enemy ; Co) 
B, under command of Capt. brod R 
Dierking, constituted the attacking 
infantry battalion, which was support 
ed by the remainder of Compan 
under command of Lieut. Ralph p 
Ward; the Howitzer company com 
manded by Capt. Alvin C. Baker and 
the Battery under Capt. William 
Jackson. The battalion headquarters 
company led by Lieut. Clifford Schnei 
der was the subject of commendation 
by Colonel Libby for the manner i 
which it established telephone con- 
munication between the different ele- 
ments. Thirty seconds, Colone! Lib 
by’s report shows, was the maximum 
time required to get in persona! touch 
with the commander of any e|: 

The maneuver was carried out at 
dark with the aid of flares and signal 
rockets. Smoke eandles were used 
also, which gave added thrills to th 
spectacle, which was witnessed by 
thousands. Spectators got plenty of 
thrill when the 75-mm. guns of the 
battery crashed into action and th 
excitement reached a fever heat when 
Captain Baker moved his one-pound 
ers right up in front of the grand 
stand. 

Commencing with the start from the 
armory in Portland until the troops 
returned the maneuver was carried 
out with clock-like precision. Tlic en 
tire movement was governed |y ac- 
tual field orders issued in advance !) 
Colonel Libby, who was warm in his 


ment. 











National 


se for the work of the troops. 
onsiderable publicity was given 
National Guard as a result of the 
monstrations and headquarters is 
gy besieged with requests for sim- 
demonstrations. 


® 
The District of Columbia 


National Guard and National 
Defense 


HE NATIONAL Defense Test, 
from the point of view of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard, was 
a tremendous success as witnessed by 
the thousands who lined historie Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, in our Capital City, 
from the Capitol to the Ellipse. 
“The National Guard made up the 
second section of the huge Defense Day 
parade in which over 13,000 soldiers, 
sailors, marines, volunteers and civil- 
ians paraded in review before the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, the Secretary 
of War, and General Pershing. The 
parade which moved out at two o’clock 
sharp from the Peace Monument, 
passed up Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
Zero Milestone where the reviewing 
stand was loeated, and then on around 
the Ellipse to their places on the field 
where they listened to short talks on 
the National Defense by the Secretary 
of War Weeks and General Pershing. 
The National Guard Section totaled 
approximately 4,000 Guardsmen and 
one-day volunteers as reported by the 
office of Col. L. M. Brett, U. S. A., re- 
tired, Adjutant General of the District 
of Columbia. It was reported that the 
Distriet of Columbia National Guard 
had reached War Strength for all units 
in the final allotment under the 435,- 
000 plan as provided for in the Na- 
tional Defense Act. 
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The units and their strength is as 
follows: 


Enlisted 
Units Officers Men 
29th Division Head- 
quarters, Head- 
quarters Detach- 
ment and Head- 
quarters Company 5 640 
29th Military Po- 
lice Company 2 83 
104th Ordnance 
Company — 150 
121st Combat En- 
gineers 33 1121 
Trains 1 542 
Coast Artillery 
Corps, 260th Ar- 
tillery . aia 11 597 
Special Allotment, 
iIst Separate Bat- 
talion 4 699 
® 


Gone, But Not Forgotten 


HAT is a rather quaint, old-fash- 

ioned and sentimental line at the 
head of this editorial. However, it. 
doesn’t hurt a bit to be quaint, old- 
fashioned or sentimental once in a 
while; and we are frank to say that 
the line refers to the men of the 
California National Guard, who un- 
til last Saturday spent two weeks’ in- 
tensive training at Camp Del Monte. 

There were about three thousand 
young Californians in that camp, in 
addition to the 30th U. S. Infantry. 
Those three thousand came from all 
over California, the valleys, the coast, 
the cities, the towns, the farms. Some 
were of high degree financially and 
socially, and some had not climbed 
very far up the ladder. Many were 
men of splendid education, many more 
of little learning. They were clerks, 
salesmen, laborers, artisans, bankers, 
printers, butchers, bakers, lawyers, 
doctors—in fact, nearly everything by 
vocation. 

The great majority of them owned 
flivvers at home and did not play golf. 
For that great majority, the two weeks 
they devoted to the camp were the only 
two weeks vacation they have had from 
their work in the 52 weeks of the year. 
That means they gave something up 
for their state and country. So did 
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their families. They had little popular 
enthusiasm to urge them on, because 
the war is long over, memory is short, 
and the thin-blooded, dreamy pacifists 
wield wicked typewriters and compel 
lots of attention. 

Those men from all over California 
and from all walks of life and oceu- 
pation came to this territory, where 
by all the general rules of conduct of 
males that do not pretend to be plaster 
saints, some trouble from some of them 
might rightfully and humanly have 
been expected. And there was no trou- 
ble. There were no fights on the streets, 
no hoodlumism, no drunkenness.* The 
professional parasites on society found 
less pay dirt and willingness to dig 
up dirt among those men than they 
have ever found in any like-number or 
proportion of that number before. 
From the records of the police of the 
Peninsula, the provost guard supplied 
by the Presidio Monterey, and the head- 
quarters of the National Guard camp 
itself, there was not a single black 
mark on the books against any man for 
drunkenness or conduct unbecoming a 
soldier in uniform. Think that over, 
three thousand men away from home 
—it seems as if there is something in 
the statement that instruction at the 
training camps in America today is 
instruction in citizenship. No three 
thousand of the best citizens of this 
or any locality, picked for such duty 
away from home, could have comported 
themselves any better than this brigade 
of men enlisted from all over Calif- 
ornia, a very large proportion of them 
new members of the Guard. 

The men of the National Guard are 
gone. They have left a memory of a 
fine spirit of soldierly and gentle- 
manly qualities behind them. They 
showed a morale and a spirit that 
makes every American on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula proud of the men who 
in uniform represented California at 
Camp Del Monte. 

This is our way of telling them, 
only in part, it is true, of what the 
people of the Monterey Peninsula 
think of their conduct.—Monterey 
(Calif.) Herald. 
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National Guardsmen at \\ 
Point 

ERGT. Donald A. Kurz, Con. an; 

D, 127th Infantry, Wisconsi: Na- 
tional Guard, Appleton, enter 
United States Military Academy) 
Point, July 1 as representative | 
Wisconsin National Guard, havin 
cessfully passed the competitive 
ination. Other cadets at the 
emy appointed from the Wisconsin Na 
tional Guard inelude: Stanley J. llorn 
Abbotsford; Harry Lintz, Eau ‘ e: 
Norman A. Matthias, Abbotsford; A: 
thur M. Burghduff, Stanley. Ser: 
Kurz was a student at Lawrence (‘01 
lege, Appleton, when he took the e 
amination. 


® 


181st Infantry Band Cooperates 
A ACT which greatly adds to th 


already good relations existing |x 
tween the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves 
has just come to our attention. 

The 181st Infantry Band of the 
Massachusetts National Guard under 
the direction of Warrant Officer Ar 
thur W. Crosbie, did its ‘‘bit’’ over the 
week-end August 16-17, by a visit t 
Camp Devens and assuming the du 
ties of the Regular 5th Infantry Band 
The members of this organization vo! 
unteered their services, going to Cam) 
Devens from Worcester, Mass., soni 
thirty miles and paying their own 
expenses. 

The band rendered an entertaining 
program for a concert on Saturday 
evening, was present for the reveille 
formation Sunday morning, played «| 
the church services, and on two 0 
sions during the day gave concerts 
the C. M. T. C. students who were prvs 
ent at the camp. A concert was gi 
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100 to 5.30 in the afternoon 
ving which the Star Spangled 
er was played at retreat. 
the time the 18lst Regiment’s 
| was present, the 385th Infantry, 
anized Reserves, was attached for 
to the 5th Infantry, so the band 
ts voluntary service made possible 
mposite organization of all com- 
nents of the Army of the United 
he 181st Infantry is commanded by 
Frank L. Massachu- 
‘ts National Guard, and the division 
which it forms a part, the 26th, is 
mmanded by Maj. Gen. Edward L. 


Converse, 


Logan. 
® 
120th Infantry 
N OFFICER of the 120th Infantry, 

N. C. N. G., writes, ‘‘The 120th In- 
fantry participated in the annual train- 

¢ program of the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard at Camp Glenn during 
the past summer and it is generally 
agreed that the eamp was the best that 
has ever been held. In other words, 
our camps are getting better and bet- 
ter in every respect, which is as it 
should be. 

The camp commander, Col. Don E. 
Scott, was much pleased with the show- 
ing that his command made. 

There were 1,300 officers and men in 
camp and a great deal was gained by 
all. As usual the men were allowed 

iternoons off and they had a good 
me enjoying bathing, fishing, organ- 
zed athleties, ete. Several cups were 
viven for excellence along various lines 
nd Co. G, Winston-Salem, and Com- 
ny D, Durham, came home with the 
con; Company D with two silver 
One particularly gratifying thing 
: the large number of men who quali- 
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fied with the rifle, pistol and machine 
gun in marksmanship. This number 
was larger than ever before. 
® 
108th Infantry 

ATIONAL Guard stock is expected 

to advance 50 per cent following 
the successful summer field training of 
the 108th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., at 
Camp Smith, Peekskill, N. Y. All ranks 
left the training singing the 
praises of Major General Berry and 
expressing the hope that the training 
schedule for the 1925 encampment will 
follow the exact lines of 1924. 

The 108th Infantry, brigaded with 
the 107th Infantry of New York City, 
functioned every minute of the time 
spent at Camp Smith and at the con- 
clusion all ranks were congratulated by 
the Fegimental commander, Col. John 
S. Thompson, of Medina. 

Weather conditions interfered in a 
large measure in the work of making 
record rifle and pistol shots, but a fair 
percentage of officers and men quali- 
fied. The slogan, ‘‘Beat the Tenth,’’ 
still prevails and some day will bear 
fruit in the opinion of the expert shots 
of Company F, Medina; Company G, 
Rochester; Company I, Auburn, and 
Company L, Elmira. 

The famous 108th Infantry shoot 
for the Hoffman Trophy is being held 
on the Medina range this month. Com- 
G holds title to the trophy at the pres- 
ent time. The contest will be one of 
the warmest in the history of the regi- 
ment. 

But back to Peekskill! It was a 
great camp, perhaps the best in the 
history of the New York National 
Guard. Reeruiting will take a big 


area 


jump and apply the finishing touches 
to the work of reorganization. 
And there was time for play, and 
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the fun was not limited to the en- 
listed men. Witness the act of Colonel 
Thompson accompanied by field and 
staff officers, serving Maj. Arthur T. 
Smith, of the 108th, in bed on a Sun- 
day morning. The red glow has not 
left the Major’s face at this writing. 
And the same funmakers lifted the bud- 
ding Battalion Adjutant, Ed. Hawkins, 
of Syracuse, cot and all into the street. 
General Berry came along. ‘‘Leave 
him there and I will make him 
jump,’’ remarked the General. And 
he did. 
® 
105th Infantry 


HE 105th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., 

which has recently completed its an- 
nual training period at Camp Smith, 
Peekskill, N. Y., was much enlivened by 
two unusual features. 

First was the ‘‘filbuster parade,”’ 
which entertained thousands of specta- 
tors gathered at the camp to cele- 
brate Troy (N. Y.) Day, the station of 
the headquarters of the regiment. To 
the outsider it appeared as if the regi- 
ment had rehearsed every detail of this 
affair, but, to the contrary, it was ar- 
ranged on a moment’s notice and the 
initiative displayed by the men in dis- 
guising from materials found about the 
camp was excellent and the idea was 
well carried out. 

The interest shown by each and every 
company in the regiment was high and, 
after a conference by the Staff Ser- 
geants of the organization, there was 
a great hustle and bustle, each organi- 
zation trying by all means to outdo 
the other. Originality in the selection 
and arrangement of costumes was an 
outstanding feature. 


Company K, Glens Falls, N. Y 
geant Moss in charge, made uy with 
newspaper skirts clipped fron the 
Glens Falls Post-Star. Stripp:d to 
the waist, with their black ties a 
their necks, they gave an odd a; 
ance. 

Company D, Troy, N. Y., rep: 
ed Scotch Highlanders, with army 
blankets folded as kilts and held jy 
place by cartridge belts and with caps 
of toweling they presented a very fine 
appearance. 

Mention could be made of many of 
the costumes they were so well done, 
but time and space do not permit it 

After marching in review on their 
own parade ground, led by Dorings 
Band disguised as rubes, they were 
again reviewed, this time by (ol 
Charles F. Walsh, commanding the 
10th Inf., N. Y. N. G., and Mayor 
Hackett of the city of Albany, a camp 
visitor. 


Sor. 


und 
pear- 


sent. 


On the eve of departure Col. Ransom 
H. Gillett, the commanding officer, 
again endeared himself to his men 
when he permitted the senior non-com- 
missioned officers to hold the evening 
parade. These men worked it out like 
old-times and received many words of 
praise from both the Regular Army 
instructors and the National Guard 
officers, which constituted a critical 
body. 

The training period was enjoyed by 
both the enlisted and commissioned 
personnel and all left the banks of 
the lower Hudson feeling that muc! 
had been gained. Col. Adolph Huquet, 
U. S. A., was the senior instructor 
present at camp and in charge of the 
instruction. 
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\lission of Organized Reserves 
lo provide a trained, organized, and 
need foree which may be readily 
expanded and developed into an ade- 
iate war component of the Army of 
e United States to meet any major 
emergeney requiring the use of troops 
excess of those of the Regular Army 
| the National Guard. 
The Organized Reserves as the third 
ponent of the Army of the United 
States, constitutes purely a war force 
d ean be employed only in event of 
tional emergency declared by Con- 


@ 
99th Division 


lhe 99th Division is now limited to 
905 officers. A surplus which had de- 
veloped has been cared for by transfer 
to other units. 

The summer training period at 
Camp Meade, Md., from July 16 to 30, 
most successful one. As the 
‘93d and 395th Infantry Regiments 
lid not have their full quota at camp, 
other Reserve Officers were attached, 
and the resulting organizations of offi- 
cers were trained with the 12th and 34th 
Infantry Regiments respectively. All 
fficers of the division report the train- 
ing as very practical, interesting and 
profitable. One 24-hour problem was 

cluded in the program in which much 
excellent training was received. The 

reation during the camp was well 
ided for; four hops were held at 


was a 


4 
i 
mt 
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the ‘‘White House,’’ one of which was 
given by the officers of the Division as 
a return for courtesies received from 
the Regular Army officers. 


I 


76th Division 


the 
received training in the summer camps. 


Ninety-two officers of division 
The entire division was not together as 
the artillery had a separate camp and 
the 385th Infantry trained with the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp at 
Camp Devens. 
tory and efforts are being made to have 


This was not satisfac 


all units in one camp at the same time 
next year. 
The division cham 


the 


the 
pionship in baseball, defeating 
97th and the 94th Divisions. 

An entertainment 
given at Camp Devens by the division’s 


won camp 


and dance was 
officers for which some of the funds 
were raised in a unique way. Each of 
the officers who was attending camp 
for the first time was ‘‘tried’’ by a 
‘‘eourt’’ on the charge of ‘‘impersonat 
ing an officer.’’ Each found 
guilty and sentenced to pay $2.00. 


® 


was 


New Regulations for Officers’ 
Reserve Corps 


As mentioned in our issue of last 
month, new regulations for the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps will soon be promul- 
gated by the War Department in Army 


Regulations 140-5, 140-10, 140-15. 
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These will supersede all previous regu- 
lations including Special Regulations 
43, War Department, so that these, 
together with the National Defense 
Act, will contain all the necessary in- 
formation concerning the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

‘In commenting upon Army Regula- 
tions 140-5 we will consider the im- 
portant paragraphs only. The regula- 
tions excepting where specific mention 
is made do not apply to General Offi- 
cers nor to Reserve Officers who are 
federally recognized members of the 
National Guard below the grade of 
general officer. The regulations on 
these officers are covered in Army Reg- 
ulations 140-15 and 140-10 respectively. 

Paragraph 4 states that the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps ‘‘is a means by which 
officers are provided: (a) for the Or- 
ganized Reserves at all times, (b) for 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard for expansion on mobilization, 
and (ce) for other specific duties per- 
taining to mobilization and subsequent 
operations of the Army.’’ A Reserve 
Officer must at the time of his appoint- 
ment be a citizen of the United States 
or of the Philippine Islands between 
the ages of 21 and 60 years. ‘‘Any 
person who has been an officer of the 
Army at any time between April 6, 
1917 and June 30, 1919, or an officer 
of the Regular Army at any time, may 
be appointed as a Reserve Officer in 
the highest grade which he held in the 
Army or in any lower grade.’’ 

Two general classes of Reserve Offi- 
cers are made: (a) Officers for service 
with troops, (b) Officers for special 
service. All officers of Infantry, Cav- 
alry and Field Artillery are in ‘‘class 
A,’’ which also ineludes officers of other 
branches who are appointed for duty 
directly concerned with the tactical 
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handling of combat troops. 
for special service are those 
not directly concerned with t! 
eal handling of combat troo ~ any 
whose duties do not involve mo © thay 
a limited knowledge of organ ations 
and the care and use of troops This 
class is in general composed of . ficers 
whose duties in the Army ar: along 
‘the lines of a profession or upa 
tion in civil life.’’ 

The following sections of the » fivers 
of the Reserve Corps are authorized 
Adjutant General, Air Service, Aux 
iary, Cavalry, Chaplain, Chemical 
Warfare, Coast Artillery, Encinee 
Field Artillery, Finanee, Genera! Ser 
vice, Infantry, Inspector (eneral, 
Judge Advocate General, Dental, Medi 
eal, Medical Administrative, Sanitary 
Veterinary, Military Intelligence, Mili 
tary Police, Ordnance, Quartermas 
ter, Signal and Specialist. 

The scope of duties of officers of thes 
sections embraces the duties in peace 
and war with which corresponding 
branches of the Regular Army are 
charged, with certain exceptions. Tl 
Auxiliary O. R. C. has no correspond 
ing branch in the Regular Army. ‘In 
this section will be placed (1) all hi 
serve Officers who have reached the 
age of 64 years, (2) all Reserve Off- 
cers who, upon completing twenty 
years’ service in the Army, or in the 
federally recognized National (iuard 
or in both, may apply for transfer to 
this section, and (3) all Reserve Off 
cers, or former Reserve Officers, who 
having become physically disqualified 
—other than through their own mis 
conduect—to perform the duties inci- 
dent to the grades held by ‘hen 
may apply for transfer or appoiu! men! 
to this section. Officers transferred | 
this section shall not be eligi! 
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tion, in time of peace.’’ Gen- 
ervice O. R. C. likewise has no 
ponding branch in.the Regular 
It was organized to provide 
‘icers for General Service Troops. 
irther appointments will be made 
is section nor will further pro- 
ns be made exeepting in special 
submitted to the War Depart- 
Every effort will be made to in- 
officers now holding appointments 
s section to qualify for transfer 
her sections. 
e Inspector General’s O. R. C. 
be confined to officers of line and 
sections who have suitable quali- 
tions and they shall be selected by 
det from these sections for a term 
our years, 
The Military Intelligence, Military 
Police and Specialists O. R. C. have no 
rresponding branches in the Regu- 
They will be supervised by 
the Chief of the Personnel Bureau, Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. 
The authorized grades in which ap- 
utments may be made are Second 
Lieutenant to Colonel inclusive in all 
excepting (1) Chaplain’s 
first lieutenant to lieutenant- 
colonel, imelusive; (2) Medical and 
Dental Seetions — first lieutenant to 
colonel, inelusive; Medical Administra- 
(ive Section—seeond lieutenant to eap- 


lar Army. 


1 sections, 


section 


: fain, inelusive; (3) Judge Advocate 
(ieneral’s Seetion—eaptain to colonel, 
inclusive, 

APPOINTMENT 
(n time of peace the total number of 
J Reserve Officers in any section and 


: 4 ide 


is limited to the number re- 


qu red under the procurement objec- 
live of the War Department general 
lization plan, with the exception 
this shall not serve to limit ap- 
‘ment in any grade and section for 
4 Wich he is eligible and qualified, of 


Pon 
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any person—(1) who has World War 
service, (2) who is a member or gradu- 
ate of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, (3) who is a graduate flying 
vadet, or (4) who is an approved grad- 
uate of the blue course of the C. M. T. 
C. No appointment, other than those 
excepted above, shall be made except 
to fill a vaeaney in the corps area, 
branch or activity allotment, made un- 
der the War Department general mobi- 
lization plan, for the grade and see- 
tion in question. Appointments shall 
be made for five years but an appoint- 
ment in force at the outbreak of war 
or made in time of war shall continue 
in force for six months after the ter- 
mination of war although the five year 
period appointment made before the 
war shall terminate before that time. 


Exceptions are made of the follow- 
ing named classes who are not eligible 
to hold a commission as a Reserve Offi- 
cer: (1) commissioned officers of the 
active list of the Regular Army, (2) 
eadets of United States Military Acad- 
emy, (3) persons on either the active 
list or the reserve list of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard Service or 
Public Health Service. 

Officers of the Regular Army retired 
for physical disability may be ap- 
pointed for assignment to such duty 
as their physical condition permits 
them to perform. Former officers who 
were dismissed, who resigned for the 
good of the service, who were dropped 
from the rolls, or who have been wholly 
retired are not eligible. Civilian offi- 
cers or employees of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia will not 
be appointed unless authority has been 
granted by the head of the department 
or service. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR APPOINTMENT 

To be eligible for appointment in 
time of peace an applicant must (a) 
have an elementary education equiva- 








li 
ti 
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lent to that required for graduation 
from high school or (b) be in one of the 
classes of persons eligible for appoint- 
ment as indicated in the following: 

1. Upon the approved recommenda- 
tions of an examining board, (a) for- 
mer officers of the Army at any time 
between April 6, 1917, and June 30, 
1919, and (b) retired and former offi- 
cers of the Regular Army may be ap- 
pointed in any grade not above the 
highest held by them in or with the 
Army, but the latter must have the 
approval of the Corps Area com- 
mander. 

2. Upon the approved recommenda- 
tion of the Corps Area commander, 
former Reserve Officers whose appoint- 
ment was not based on National Guard 
status may be appointed to any sec- 
tion in any grade not above the high- 
est held by them in the Army prior to 
separation from the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps; and former Reserve Officers 
whose appointment was based on Na- 
tional Guard status may be appointed 
to any section in any grade not above 
the highest held by them in the Army. 

3. Graduates of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are eligible for ap- 
paintment in appropriate section and 
the lowest grade thereof as provided 
in Special Regulations 44, Paragraph 
1, which will be replaced by A. R. 
145-10. 

4. Graduate flying cadets are eligi- 
ble for the lowest grade in the air ser- 
vice as provided in A. R. 615-160. 

(5) Appointments may be made in 
appropriate section and in the low- 
est grade thereof to graduates of Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps as pro- 
vided in A. R. 350-2200; to warrant 
officers and enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army, to members of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, and to persons not in- 


cluded in the preceding who s¢ 
the Army between April 6, 19] 
November 11, 1918, upon the ap 
recommendations of an = exatining 
board. 

(6) Specially qualified perso 
eligible in any grade for which «,alj 
fied in any section other th: I 
fantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coas 
Artillery and Air Service, upon the ap 
proved recommendation of an e: 
ing board. Appointments in this ; 
will be restricted to grade below that 
of field rank except in exceptional cir 
cumstances. 

Former officers of the Army at an) 
time between April 6, 1917, and Jun 
30, 1919, may, until November 11 
1924, be appointed upon examination 
of their records, supplemented, when 
necessary, by professional examinatio1 
It is provided that when more 
three years have elapsed since sepa: 
tion from either the Army or a fede: 
ally recognized National Guard, 
since retirement from the Regula 
Army, a professional examination wil 
be given the applicant and appoint 
ment will be made upon the approved 
recommendation of an examining board 
This applies to retired and former off 
cers of the Regular Army and t 
mer Reserve Officers mentioned in su! 
paragraph 2 above. 

Former Reserve Officers, whos 
pointment was based on Nationa 
Guard status, are also subject to th 
following provisions: ‘‘(a) For 
pointment in the Infantry, Cavalry 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery or Au 
Service. (1) Applicant must have had 
subsequent to April 6, 1917, in th 
Army or in the federally recognized 
National Guard or in both, total com 
missioned service, regardless of grade 
as follows: For appointment as First 








Reserve 


enant, 2 years; as Captain, 5; as 


10; as Lieut. Colonel, 15; as 
el. 18 years. The years of service 
: ted are based on the estimated 


im commissioned service neces- 
inder these regulations for a Re- 
‘ Officer, who has served contin- 

y since the time of his appoint- 

of Second Lieutenant, to attain 

rrades indieated. (2) Persons who 

S ( d as active commissioned officers of 
Army or in any of the sections enu- 
ited at any time between April 6, 
1917. and June 30, 1919, shall be given 
the amount 
and the 


esponding to that held by them in 


struetive service to 


shown in (1) above, grade 
; t \rmy in any of the sections enu- 
rated at those 


tes or corresponding to the erade to 


any time between 
h they were appointed in any of 
sections enumerated as a result of 
such active service between those dates. 
The grade in which appointment 
v be made in any section other than 
those enumerated in (a) above will be 
letermined by the Adjutant General 
accordance with the approved rec- 
the Area 
(Commander and Chief of Branch.’’ 
\pplications for appointment will 
be submitted in duplicate on 
0423 (a) A. G. O., 
such information as the applicant may 
re to submit. 


mmendations of Corps 


form 
accompanied with 


Applications will also 
be accompanied with report of physical 
395 A. G. O. 
(‘orps Area Commanders will approve 

disapprove applications submitted 
nd in ease of approval will, in case 

examination prescribed, refer the 


yphieation on form 


pplication to an examining board of 
cers. 

EXAMINING BOARDS 
‘hese boards shall consist normally 


three officers of appropriate grades, 
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but when in the interests of the ser- 
vice, may consist of but two officers. 
As a rule at least one member of the 
board shall be a Regular Officer and 
one a Reserve Officer. The applicant 
will appear before the board in per 
son, excepting in exceptional circum- 
stances which will be determined by 
the Corps Area Commander. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 


Professional, general and physical 
qualifications, and moral character will 
be considered by the board. The pro 
fessional qualifications shall be deter 
mined by the examining board which 
will be guided by these regulations and 
by such instructions as may be issued 
from time to time by the War De- 
partment. The physical qualifications 
will conform to the standards 
seribed by A. R. 40-105. 
physical defects rests with the 
Department. 


pre 
Waivers of 
War 


REAPPOINTMENT 

Reappointment, without change of 
grade or section, will generally be ten- 
dered without application provided the 
record of the appointment shows that 
his qualifications and attention to duty 
have been such as are expected of a Re- 
serve Officer of his grade. If reap- 
pointment is not tendered the Adju- 
tant General will notify the officer of 
the fact and the reason therefor. No 
physical examination will be required 
for reappointment. The appointment 
or reappointment must be accepted or 
declined promptly and if acceptance is 
not received by the Adjutant General 
within sixty days of the date of ten- 
der, the appointment or reappoint- 
ment, in general, will be cancelled. 

ASSIGNMENTS 


Assignments will be made in accord 


ance with allotments of officer person 
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nel which will be made by the War De- 
partment under the procurement ob- 
jective of the War Department gen- 
eral mobilization plan. Recommenda- 
tions of Corps Area Commanders and 
desires of officers concerned will be 
considered in making an assignment. 
All assignments will be made by Corps 
Area Commanders, excepting those 
noted hereafter, and for assignments 
to activities not under control of the 
Corps Area Commander. The latter 
will be made by the Adjutant General 
upon the recommendation of the Chief 
of Branch or activity concerned. Re- 
Officers may be assigned to 
units of the Regular Army, or upon 
the request of the state authorities con- 
cerned, and the recommendation of the 
Chief Militia Bureau, and with the con- 
sent of the officers concerned, designa- 
tion may be made for future assign- 
ment to units of the National Guard. 
They may also be assigned to units of 
the Organized Reserves, or to other 
specific duties in the Army. 


serve 


When vacancies in a unit of the 
Organized Reserve have been filled by 
assignment in so far as officers of a 
proper grade or section are available 
in a unit area, there may ke attached 
to the unit officers of the proper sec- 
tion (regardless of grade) in numbers 
sufficient to bring the total number of 
officers assigned and attached to the 
unit up to the total number of officers 
authorized by tables of organization 
for the unit. 


Corps Area Commanders may attach 
for training to any unit in the Corps 
Area without regard to assignments, 
any officer under their jurisdiction. 

Reserve Officers assigned to any unit 
of the Regular Army, or designated for 
assignment to units of the National 
Guard, shall not exceed the numbers 
in grade and section specified in allot- 
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ments made by the War |) jay 
ment. 

Any Reserve Officer who bee: es 4 
federally recognized member of 1) | Ny. 





tional Guard shall be relieved fro) a», 
assignment he may have as a Rr <ery; 
Officer. 

Subject to the requirements 
procurement objective of the Wa, |) 
partment general mobilization pli), po 
sitions in the General Staff Secti: 
the Headquarters of Divisions «! ty 
Organized Reserves or in the Adminis 
trative, Technical and Supply Staff 
Sections of those Headquarters may }y 
filled by Corps Area Commanders 
Similar positions in higher headijua: 
ters will be filled by the Adjutant Ge: 
eral after consideration of the recom 
mendation of the Corps Area Comma 
ders and Chiefs of Branches. : 


REASSIGNMENT 

Consideration will be given to pe: 
manent change of residence of Ik 
serve Officers with a view to making 
the assignment correspond geogra))hii 
cally with the new permanent res 
dence. Other factors may likewise in 
dicate desirability of reassignment 

Reserve Officers are under the juris 
diction of the Corps Area Commander 
in which their permanent residences 
are located for administrative con 
trol. Certain exceptions are madd 
however. 

TRANSFERS 

No transfer will be made from a sec 
tion of a non-combatant branch to a 
section of a combatant branch nor ! 
tween sections of combatant branches 
unless the applicant is in possessi 
a ‘‘eertificate of ecapacity’’ for tl 
same grade as that held by him at 1) 
time application is made and for |! 
section to which transfer is desired :11d 
unless no advantage accrues to (\ 
officer seeking the transfer. No of ver 


will be transferred without his co: 








ACTIVE DUTY 
are two classes of active duty 
in emergency and (2) in time 
In time of peace officers will 
ilered to active duty for fifteen 
training in each calendar year 
numbers as are possible under 
available for their payment, 
ically appropriated by Congress, 
the period shall not be in excess 
teen days in any calendar year 
it consent of the officer. Reserve 
active 
for training when upon written 
est in writing it is indicated that 
attendance would work a hard- 
upon them, either in business or 
Specially selected officers 


Officers be exeused from 


may 


therwise. 

be called to aetive duty from time 

me: (a) As additional members of 

: the War Department General Staff, 
To attend the various service 

schools, (ec) For duty with organiza- 

us of the Regular Army or Organ- 


Reserves, (d) 


As instructors at 
training camps and schools, (e) For 
scellaneous military duty for which 
the officer is specially qualified. Of- 
rs will not be detailed on any of 
ese specified duties without 
consent, 


their 


VAY, RANK, PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


lteserve officers when ordered back 
'o duty are entitled to mileage and to 
the pay and allowances prescribed by 
law. Warrant officers and enlisted 
en while serving as Reserve Officers 
active duty shall receive the pay- 
ment of officers and during such time 
re not entitled to pay or allowances 
warrant officers, enlisted men or 

d clerks. 
tank is determined as provided in 
tion 127a, National Defense Act. 
Xeserve Officers will be examined 
sically upon reporting to active 
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duty and those found disqualified for 
the performance of duty will be imme 
diately relieved and returned to in 
active status. 

INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
Regulations for the 
units of the Organized Reserves to 
which Reserve Officers may be assigned 
or attached are prescribed in A. R 
135-10. ‘‘Supervision and control of, 


training of 


and responsibility for the training of 
units of the Organized Reserves and of 
Reserve Officers is vested in the Corps 
Area Commanders or in the Chiefs of 
Branches for units and officers under 
their respective commands.’’ The 
training of units of the Organized Re 
serves and of Reserve Officers regard- 
less of duty status is governed by the 
provisions of See. VIII, T. R. 10-5, in 
so far as their operation may be prac- 
tieable. 

The commanding officers of units in 
the Organized Reserves assisted by the 
Regular Army officers on duty there- 
with are responsible for the training 
of their units. They are to assist and 
encourage all officers in their efforts to 
prepare themselves for the duties that 
will be immediately required of them 
in their respective existing grades, if 
called to active service, and to give aid, 
assistance and instruction to all offi- 
cers who are striving to qualify them 
selves for ‘‘certificates of capacity.’’ 

Specifications of minimum training 
requirements will be published by the 
War Department and will serve as 
guides for the training of officers to 
maintain efficiency in their present 
grades or to prepare them for promo- 
tion to the next higher grades. 


MEANS AVAILABLE FOR 
TRAINING 


INDIVIDUAL 


1. Courses at troop schools within 
reserve units. 
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2. Correspondence school courses 
for officers of each branch similar to 
basic course; special service and Com- 
mand and General Staff School courses. 

3. Special courses at special ser- 
vice schools. 

4. All courses at Command and 
General Staff School and Special Ser- 
vice Schools. 

5. Courses at Army War College. 

6. Active duty with a unit of the 
Regular Army, or with a unit of Na- 
tional Guard with consent of proper 
state officials. 

7. Duty on inactive status with 
unit of Regular Army, or of National 
Guard with consent of proper state 
officials. 

8. Active duty as instructor at 
C. &. F.C. 

9. Duty, active or inactive, at spe- 
cial assemblies of Reserve Officers for 
individual training. 

10. Duty on various boards of offi- 
cers. 

INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


All available training facilities will 
be placed at the disposal of Reserve 
Officers who desire to take training 
without expense to the Government on 
an inactive duty status. This includes 
attendance at schools, attachment to 
duty with a Regular Army organiza- 
tion, or attachment to a unit of the 
National Guard with the consent of 
the proper state officials. Reserve Offi- 
cers may be permitted to participate 
in small arms firing practice, but 
other than allowances already men- 
tioned and target range materials no 
expense to the Government will be in- 
curred. Applications for inactive duty 
training must be forwarded to Corps 
Area commanders. 
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UTILIZATION OF SERVICE SCH 
Reserve Officers and enlist: ( 
will be selected from those who © )se); 
to serve on active duty for the 
required to pursue courses of i 
tion at the General and Special Sery; 
Schools. The members to be selected 
from each Corps Area will be limited 
to available funds and the aceoimod, 
tion at the schools; and will be ay 
nounced annually by the War Jy 
partment. Officers may be ordere 
a general or special service school j 
order to advance their qualifications 
for promotion to the next highe: 

grade. 


ANNUAL TRAINING 


Each Corps Area Commander wil! 
order to annual duty for not more tha: 
fifteen days’ training every Reserv 
Officer residing within the territorial 
limits of his command and under his 
control, individually or as a membe: 
of a unit. When funds available do 
not permit all officers to be ordered 
to active duty, the maximum possil)| 
will be so ordered for training. Offi 
cers may be excused from this training 
under conditions previously stated 
The fifteen day period may be covered 
by assignments to temporary duty wi! 
units of the Regular Army or to othe 
pertinent assignment. 


PROMOTION 

General principals outlining the pro 
motion system embodied in these regu 
lations are applicable both in peace and 
war. In time of war, when officers are 
on active service and therefore under 
continuous observation by their mill 
tary superiors the means of determin- 
ing qualifications and capacity for ad- 
vancement will be greatly simplified 
All officers of the Army will then bi 
subject to the same general rule of pro- 
motion for merit. 


An innovation in the promotion 
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ome is the ‘‘certifieate of eapacity.”’ 
s certificate is ‘‘an instrument in 

‘ting executed nnder the direction 

the Corps Area Commander which 

rtifies that the officer named therein 

deemed to have the necessary pro- 

ssional qualifications to perform the 

uties and assume the responsibilities 
f the grade and section specified in 
the certifieate.’’? It is an indication 
of an officer’s qualification for promo- 
tion, and serves not only as a just pro- 
cedure for promotion in time of peace 
but establishes an eligible list from 
which officers will be selected for pro- 
motion to fill vacancies incident to the 
expansion of personnel needs on the 
outbreak of war. 

Standard specifications for certifi- 
eates of eapacity for all grades and 
sections will be determined from time 
to time by the War Department. 
Every practicable effort will be made 
by commanders of units of the Orga- 
nized Reserves, by Regular Officers on 
duty therewith, and by all others con- 
cerned to induce officers to qualify for 
certificates of capacity. ‘‘ Certificates 
of eapacity will be issued (1) For the 
next higher grade, in the section in 
which appointment is held, and (2) 
For the same grade or any lower grade 
in any section other than that in which 
appointment is held.’’ 

A Reserve Officer who believes him- 
self prepared to undergo the written 
examination required for one or more 
of the subjects prescribed for a certifi- 
cate of capacity may apply for such 
examination through military chan- 
nels, and an examiner will be desig- 
nated to provide the examination. 

When a Reserve Officer shall have 
successfully completed all subjects for 
vhich written examination is required 
tor a certificate of capacity he will be 


given a practical test for final deter- 
mination of his qualifications. Appli- 
cation to take practical test for certifi- 
eate of capacity for the next higher 
grade may be made at any time after 
the officer shall have completed a mini- 
mum time in grade as follows: As sec- 
ond lieutenant, 1 year; as first lieuten- 
ant, 2; as captain, 3; as major, 3; as 
lieutenant colonel, 2. ‘‘In computing 
the minimum time in any grade, double 
credit shall be given for active service 
in that grade or any higher grade be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918.’’ An exception is made of a 
Reserve Officer who served as a com- 
missioned officer on active duty for at 
least three months between April 6, 
1917, and November 11, 1918, or who 
has been at any time a commissioned 
officer of the Regular Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps for at least three years; 
he may make application for the prac- 
tical test for the next higher grade at 
any time regardless of time served in 
any grade after he shall have attained 
ages as follows: As first lieutenant, 23 
years; captain, 26; major, 31; lieuten- 
ant colonel, 36; colonel, 39. 

A board of at least two officers to 
conduct the practical test will be of a 
grade higher, when practicable, than 
that of the officer examined, with at 
least one member of the board an offi- 
cer of the Regular Army and at least 
one member a Reserve Officer, and at 
least one member of the board when 
practicable, of the same branch or sec- 
tion as that of the officer to be exam- 
ined. When practicable this board 


shall determine the capacity of the offi- 
cer to perform the tactical duties of 
his grade by giving him an opportu- 
nity to command an appropriate mili- 
tary unit in suitable drill and tactical 
Regular troops and other 


exercises, 
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facilities at military posts and stations 
should be utilized. Annual enecamp- 
ments of the Organized Reserves shall 
not be used for the practical test, ex- 
cepting under exceptional circum- 
stances. When local facilities are not 
available, the fifteen day training pe- 
riod may be utilized by placing the 
officer on active duty for fifteen days 
with a unit of the Regular Army, 
during which period the test should be 
conducted by a board as indicated be- 
fore. When troops or other facilities 
are not available for the practical test 
appropriate terrain exercises supple- 
mented by other exercises may be sub- 
stituted in the discretion of a Corps 
Area commander. Should an officer 
fail to pass the practical test he shall 
not be reexamined within one year. 

The ‘‘instructions issued by the War 
Department in connection with ‘stand- 
ard specifications’ will specify the 
credits to be given for qualifications for 
certificates of capacity for satisfactory 
equivalent work already done by Re- 
serve Officers under the War Depart- 
ment regulations, including equivalent 
satisfactory work at service schools.’’ 

REQUIREMENTS FOR PROMOTION 

In time of peace a Reserve Officer 
shall be promoted if: ‘‘(1) He holds a 
certificate of capacity, (2) There is an 
appropriate vacancy in the grade and 
section in the Corps Area, branch or 
activity allotment made by the War 
Department under the procurement 
objective of the War Department gen- 
eral mobilization plan, (3) He shall 
have served a minimum time in grade 
in any component of the Army or in 
the federally recognized National 
Guard or both as follows: As second 
lieutenant, 2 years; first lieutenant, 3; 
captain, 5; major, 5; lieutenant col- 
onel, 3.’’ 


As an exception to sub-paragra , 9 
above, the War Department wil! 
sider as special cases the promot; 
any officer whose promotion can.‘ |e 
made solely because there is no 
ble vacaney in the Corps Are. or 
branch allotment ; provided that a 
propriate vacancy exists in the || 
requirements of the War Depart) en 
plan, and provided further that the 
officer is rated superior, or is of !ong 
or exceptional service, or has ex-ep- 
tional qualifications, as to make {his 
consideration by the War Department 
in the interests of the service. 


ete Gah A 


by 
‘ae 


*‘In computing the minimum time 
under sub-paragraph 3, above, double 
eredit shall be given for active service 
in that grade or any higher grade at 
any time between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918.’ ‘‘ As an exception 
to sub-paragraph 3, any Reserve (fii- 
cer who has served as a commissioned 
officer on active duty for at least three 
months between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, or who has been at 
any time a commissioned officer of the 
Regular Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
for at least three years, may be promot 
ed, subject to the requirements of sub 
paragraphs 1 and 2, and regardless of 
the time served in any grade, at any 
time after attaining the age’’ as stated: 
As first lieutenant, 24 years; captain, 
27; major, 32; lieutenant colonel, 337; 
colonel, 40. 


FILLING OF VACANCIES 


When a vacaney exists or occurs in 
the allotment of officer personnel male 
to a Corps Area it will be filled by the 
promotion of a Reserve Officer w/o 
holds an appropriate certificate of 
pacity. Due regard will be given ' 
the recommendations submitted by r 
mental or other commanders, in 












h of time in present grade, and 
-alue of all officers under consider- 
for promotion. 


‘EPARATION FROM THE SERVICE 

ery few changes in the regulations 
rding separation from the service 
e been made. However, there is an 
tion in that Reserve Officers who 


tually fail to reply to official com-' 


nications or to notify the Adjutant 
“oneral of change of address, may be 
charged. 
\ny Reserve Officer who accepts an 
pointment in the service of the 
| nited States as an officer of the Reg- 
ir Army, or who accepts an appoint- 
ment in a different grade in the Offi- 
rs’ Reserve Corps, thereby vacates his 
ormer reserve appointment. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Each Reserve Officer will submit an- 
nually on June 30 an annual report of 

vailability for duty of Reserve Officers 

Form C778 A. G. O.) showing his 
present permanent address, whether or 
not during the ensuing fiseal year he 
will be available for active duty in 
event of a minor emergency, and in case 
he will be so available the number of 
days of advance notice he desires for 
such eall. 

Other than this there are no import- 
int changes in the matter of reports. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Reserve Officers are subject to the 
rovisions of Army Regulations 605- 
115 which govern the granting of 
eaves. A Reserve Officer is entitled 
‘o the proportionate amount of leave 
cording to the period of his active 
ity in any fiseal year. 

Vaceination against typhoid and 
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paratyphoid fevers and against small- 
pox will be given to those Reserve Offi- 
cers on active duty for periods of fif- 
teen days or less, as desire immuni- 
zation. Reserve Officers are encour- 
aged to be immunized wherever pos- 
sible, and the service is rendered free 
of charge at any Army station where- 
ever facilities are available. A Re- 
serve Officer who has no opportunity 
to visit an Army station may apply 
to the Corps Area commander for nec- 
essary typhoid and paratyphoid vae- 
cine, which will be supplied him free 
of charge. The vaceine received is to 
be administered at the expense of the 
Reserve Officer by any competent civi- 
lian physician, preferably one who is 
a member of the Medical Reserve 
Corps. 

A provision is inserted in the regu- 
lations to the effect that any Reserve 
Officer who shall remain disabled for 
more than six months while injured in 
line of duty on active service shall be 
entitled to medical and hospital treat- 
ment and to subsistence at government 
expense during the period of disability 
in excess of six months, and until in 
the opinion of the medical officer in at- 
tendance or of the Corps Area surgeon 
he is fit for transportation to his home. 
He will be entitled to transportation to 
his home but to no other compensation 
for the period in excess of six months. 

The use of the words Organized Re- 
serve in connection with the designa- 
tion of an organization is not au- 
thorized. The number of the organi- 
zation indicates the component of the 
Army. For example, 346 F. A. (not 
346 F. A. Organized Reserves or O. 
R.); 81st Division (not 81st Division 
Organized Reserves or O. R.). 











The Infantry Recreation Center Project 


We ask those of our readers who have not yet con- 





tributed to this project to put to themselves this ques- 
tion: “Have I given anything to any fund which had 
for its purpose the perpetuation of the memories of 
the valorous dead in the World War?’’ If you have 
not, now is the time to give your mite to a fitting 
monument dedicated to deceased Infantrymen who 
sacrificed their lives in the War. 





HE FUND for the In- 
fantry School Recre- 
ation Center Project 
is growing, slowly 
but certainly. In the 
meantime the con- 
struction work is 





rapidly taking shape. 
In 1925 there will be 


at Fort Benning, Ga., 








a reereation center 
which will be the pride of all Infantry- 
men. The Infantry Memorial Stadium 
will stand as long as the Nation exists 
an appropriate expression of the senti- 
ments of the living Infantrymen of to- 
day for their comrades who made the 
greatest of sacrifices for their country. 





The subscriptions to this worthy pr 
ject at the Infantry School are volun 
tary. Contributions by individuals 
and organizations have ranged fro 
$2,500 to $1. Any sum that can }y 
afforded is solicited. All Doughboys 
should be included in the list of 
donors. If each does his bit, no ma 
ter how small, the amount will ly 
reached to complete the entire project 
as planned. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND ORGANIZED 
RESERVES 


The Recreation Center Board has 
made a very liberal proposition for Na 
tional Guard and Organized Reserv 
Organizations. The organizations 





How the Infantry Memorial Stadium will look when completed. Gowdy Field is in 
the right of the picture 
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Recreation C 

two components of our Army 

-ybseribe to one or more boxes in 

fantry Stadium, at $100 per box, 

an additional privilege that if 

ibseribing organization does not 

d in size a regiment, any officer 

wh eontributing organization who 

attends the Infantry School with- 

period of ten years from the date 

the subscription, and his tour of 

lnty does not exeeed three months, 

\ be a temporary member of the 

Officers’ Club without initiation fees 
dues. 

MEMBERSHIPS TO CLUB 
\etive memberships in the Officers’ 


enter 
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Club which are provided for by a $10 
contribution for that purpose will be 
received up until January 1, 1925. <A 
membership of this kind will provide 
for credit of the initiation fee and for 
application to the monthly dues when 
the officer 
School. 


reports to the Infantry 

Life memberships to the Officers’ 
Club, which also entitle the contributor 
to a box in the Infantry Stadium, may 
be subscribed to until January 1, 1925 
Payments on such memberships may be 
made in either four or ten monthly in 
stallments. 


Status of the Fund 


Bays and Boxes | Contributions | Lieut. L. U. Jerman 5.00 
Maj. A. R. Wheeler 5.00 
Previously acknowl | Previously acknowl- | Maj. W. A. Wolffe 1.00 
iged 7 .. $34,665.27 edged ............... §566.60| Capt. A. B. Foster 1.00 
Col. W. R. Standi- Mr. J. R. Fooshee..... 5.00| Lieut. Joseph Horne 25.00 
ford. Box mpieeenset 100.00 | Capt. W. C. Rathbone. . 10.00 | Capt. T. L. Horn "1.00 
( Cc. R. Howland, By Reserve Officers | Lieut. E. E. Jemail 1.00 
Box Lenecene 100.00 | Lieut. E. B. Logan.... 1.00 | Lieut. R. Hargraves 1.00 
nf a oy . ws Milliken. . 1.00} Lieut. H. I. Church 2.00 
: ae Aeut. , SN cece 1.00| Col. J. K. Nicholls 
Total .....-0.+++ ++ $84,865.27 Maj. H. E. Peterson.. 1.00} Capt. J. Lees.. ~ 
~~ ‘— 2m oe “7 1.00} Maj. A. Hagan 1.00 
: ‘ , ao en 4. Col. W. R. Kennedy 5.00| Lieut. R. Donovan 00 
Ground Floor Memberships Maj. M. H. Richardson 5.00| Lieut. J. H. Tuttle ; 00 
a a : aries +. Col. . C. Ward 1.00| Lieut. J. C. Jones 00 
vente - $7,170.00 | Maj. S. H. Potter...... 5.00| Lieut. S. D. Albright a 
ip - me iitner... 10.00 % . Pas a 
Lieut. F. J, Vida 10.00 Cast. C. J. West. ..-- 1.00; Lieut. W. L. Oliver. 1.00 
Mo ! H ° 2 ola - Capt. C. L. Batson.... 1.00} Lieut. A. C, Cohan 00 
aj C. Rexach.... 10.00 vs “a ~ x , 
Lieut. T. D. Roberts 10.00 Maj. M. R. Nyman.... 1.00! Lieut. J. E. Carr 1.00 
ee HB. Reberts.. 19.09 | Capt. H. W. Halstead. . 1.00 | Lieut. A. B. Campbell 1.00 
Mai . EC. Waddill , 10.00 Maj. D. Cc. Despard. ini 10.00} Lieut. Frank Goode 1.00 
Capt. F. A. Wolfiey.... 10.00 | 14. Col. S. J. Taylor.. 1.00| Lieut. N. H. Jolliffe 1.00 
Mai J. D. Patch 19.90 | Lieut. L. C. Dewing... 2.00| Lieut. W. A. Karp 1.00 
+ ee ; ; Maj. G. W. Brown.... 1.00; Lieut. C. A. Lee 1.00 
wes — | Capt. R. W. McKnight. 2.50 | 
Total . ...$ 7,250.00 | Capt. O. T. Church.... 3.00 | Total . : $687.10 


Summary 


Bays and Boxes. 
Ground Floor Memberships 


Contributions 


Total 


$34.865.27 
7250.00 
687.10 


$42,802.37" 


. Report of contributions from Recreation Center Board at Fort Benning ne 
received in time to be included at time of going to press. 





Foreign Publications 


Review of Infantry Matters in Recent Periodicals 


Great Britain 

The Journal of the United Service 

Institution of India, July, 1924 

Some Thoughts on Frontier Fight- 
ing by Col. C. Kirkpatrick, 3-12 Fron- 
tier Foree Regiment.—The author 
speaks from his experience in the hill 
fighting against tribesmen in the Mah- 
sud Campaign which began in De- 
eember, 1919, and which has continued 
intermittently ever since. He states 
that ‘‘hill tacties’’ as covered in the 
new British Field Service Regulations 
have not yet been brought up to date. 

Fire and movement are the bed rock 
of it all, yet how difficult it is to get 
well-directed fire. Against savages 
armed with the rifle and with whom 
the wounded cannot be left provides a 
serious consideration. The plan of at- 
tack against savages lying among the 
rocks firing at long ranges with smoke- 
less powder which makes their location 
practically impossible, when they are 
more mobile in the hills, is a problem 
which the writer discusses. 

The Infantry with its machine guns 
must fight its way forward rapidly, by 
disposing of the enemy wherever he 
presents himself, largely depending 
upon target designation by use of 
tracer bullets. 

As to formation for the advance, 
Colonel Kirkpatrick suggests a dia- 
mond disposition for the advance 
guard of a battalion as most appropri- 
ate since it permits of a minimum tar- 
get with rapid development. He 
would place one company in the ad- 
vanee party and one furnishing the 
flank patrols. He emphasizes that 
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more attention must be given 4 thy 
control of the various covering ‘ree. 

In retirements, the method su 
cessive organized covering pv: ition 
was applied successfully by what ; 
known as the ‘‘block’’ system, 9: jy 
its successful use three portions of thy 
command were placed in positions 0 
the line of withdrawal with the fourt| 
in reserve close to the third position 
Thus in a battalion, three companies 
would fall back to positions designated 
when retirement was ordered. The ad 
vanced company would have to hold 
until all other companies were in posi 
tion then it would fall back through 
the three other companies and becom 
the reserve. He states this method iy 
sured a rapid, systematic and safe wit] 
drawal, principally beeause it was more 
or less automatic in its execution 

The 3.7 pack howitzer was the most 
successful weapon to dislodge the en 
emy from cover by its searching and 
sweeping fire, but the pack gun and 
the Vickers machine guns could quicker 
be put into action. The principal dis 
advantage of these weapons was am- 
munition supply, yet they are deemed 
indispensable to gain the necessary fir 
power. 





Lewis Gun Organization and Train 
ing by Maj. J. G. Lecky.—In this 
article on the use of the Lewis vun, 
Major Lecky agrees that this gun has 
its place in the organization for fron- 
tier fighting, but raises some points on 
the methods of training required 

He notes that the Japanese - 
uses a perfectly successful blank am 


‘my 











which consists of a wooden 
hich disintegrates with the 
the explosion for training with 
ed Lewis gun. ‘‘The Japanese 
practical people and without 
mey to waste, yet they are will- 
iecept the very small increase 
involved for the great improve- 
realism in maneuvers, which 
ery marked when the sound of 
e gun fire can be reproduced.’’ 


J il of the Royal United Service 
Institution, August, 1942 


\n article by Lieut. Com. G. C. 
‘distant control’’ of 
esscls by wireless telegraphy, in which 
lhe touches upon control of explosive- 
filled tanks, and gas or smoke-filled 
tanks. He suggests that it is possible 
that a useful weapon of this nature 
may be evolved, which would explode, 
or release its gas upon reaching a 
favorable target or position provided it 
could be kept in view by the director. 
The possibilities of such a weapon as a 


Stecle, diseusses 


demoralizing agent should not be lost 
sight of. 
® 
France 
Revue d’Infanterie, May, 1924 
\n article on night attacks by Col- 
onel Jezo deals eritieally with this form 
of attack. Historical examples from 
wars from Napoleonic times to include 
World War are cited, in which suc- 
cesses and failures are given with rea- 
His treatment of various aspects 
‘ated briefly: (a) tanks cannot be 
| successfully, whereas guns can be 
employed to advantage only when di- 
rected exelusively on special targets 
li have been predetermined; (b) 
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night attacks must be limited to coups 
de main with limited objectives by spe 
cial troops, with special effort to be 
made always to follow up a beaten en 
emy; (c) amount of ammunition ex- 
penditure is usually disproportionate 
to the success gained even when illu- 
minants are used; (d) results of night 
attacks have rarely been of serious 
value, but rather have more often been 
grave failures with serious effects on 
morale. He concludes by saying that 
night operations will be more frequent 
in the future and troops should be 
thoroughly trained in this form of of 
fensive action. 
® 
Germany 


Militiir-Wochenblatt, May 15, 192i 


Tanks of the Future'—In the 
World War the large heavy tank 
gained preference in the beginning. 
The lighter tank appeared only during 
the last years of the war but then 
gained undisputed favor. What then, 
are the demands we must make upon 
the tank? The tank must provide pro- 
tection against the fighting appliances 
of the artillery and Infantry, must be 
gas proof, must have an extended 
radius of action, and be capable of 
beating down hostile troops and nests 
of resistance. The protection against 
infantry fire is provided for without 
difficulty by armor; armor is, however, 
generally useless against direct hits by 
artillery. Were we to make the tank 
secure against artillery it would have 
to be so armored that it would become 
heavy, slow and so unwieldy as to make 
its use impracticable—especially when 
bridges and railways are considered. 
Rapidity is the only protection against 


Extracts, translated by Col. George Ruhlen, U. S. A., Ret. 
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artillery fire. This protection is of 
course greater the lighter and smaller 
it is built. We must, therefore set up 
as the first requisite: the tank must be 
as light and mobile as possible and the 
armor must provide protection against 
infantry fire and against heavy ma- 
chine guns. 

Rapidity of movement must be the 
greatest possible. The smaller the tank 
the less are the enemy’s facilities for 
hitting it. The possibility of making 
it gas proof requires careful study 
since it is practically impossible for its 
occupant to use gas masks. 

The capacity for fighting enemy 
riflemen requires machine guns; that 
for reducing strong points and nests 
of resistance calls for light guns. As 
we have demanded previously that the 
tanks must be as small as possible so 
we would therefore have to content 
ourselves with one light gun (5 or 6 
ce. m.) and one machine gun, both pro- 
vided with an abundant ammunition 
supply and spare parts. In order that 
both weapons may be available for fir- 
ing in all directions it may possibly be 
expedient to build them in a revolving 
turret. But the machine gun must also 
have facility for defense against flyers. 
A second requirement would therefore 
be: arming with one light gun and one 
machine gun in one common revolving 
turret. 

In order that the tank may keep up 
with the troops in the war of move- 
ment (which is now impossible because 
the caterpillar traction is too slow for 
that purpose) it must have the so-called 
wheel transport equipment, that is, it 
must be provided for the march with 


rubber-tired wheels whieh can oo ta, 

away when the fighting field is reac, 
and replaced with the caterpi)|.r iis 
tion. Furthermore operation 1 pilot. 
ing must be so simplified that one may 
ean drive and maneuver it; the mots 
must be of sufficient strength to de. 
velop a rapid gait and be able to ris, 
over steep slopes, and must, above 4] 

be absolutely reliable and free from jy. 
terruptions. In order to give the tank 
a large radius of action it must carr 
with it a considerable quantity of fuel 
We then set up, as a third require. 
ment: wheel and caterpillar traction 
with good strong motors, simplicity 0! 
steering and maneuvering appliances 
and abundant supply of fuel. 


Militér-Wochenblatt, May, 192i 

In an article on the subject of ‘‘In- 
fantry Communication in the Offen. 
sive,’’ Colonel Mahlmann reaches the 
conclusion that in the infantry in any 
action of movement that the quickest 
and safest method of sending orders 
and information is by runner. He 
states that a signal station cannot bx 
put up and messages transmitted in 
less than 15 to 20 minutes, and there- 
fore is of no value when runners cat 
get through in less time. That fals 
ideas of mechanical communications 
were gained during the long period of 
stabilized warfare, that in war of move- 
ment rapidity of promulgation and r 
ceipt of orders is paramount, and that 
all highly technical methods of com- 
munication require too much time for 
installation, are points he makes in his 
reasoning leading to the deduction stat- 
ed at the beginning of the paragraph. 




















Infantry Song Contest 


The Infantry needs a song all its own, a song to march by, a song 
sing around the camp fire or the mess table, a smashing good song 
ling of our prowess and expressive of the spirit of a fighting Infan- 
man. To the end that this need may be met, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 

nnounees a song writing contest in which are eligible all Infantrymen 
’ whatever rank, Regular Army, National Guard or Organized Re- 
erves. The march must be a stirring one, a he-man song with a swing 
nd a bang to it. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. The song must be original. Words (at least three verses) and 
musie are required. 

. Co-authorship of eligible contestants is permitted. 

The accepted prize winning song shall become the property of 

the U. 8. Infantry Association which reserves all rights to pub- 

lication. 

4. Contest closes at noon March 1, 1925. Contributions received 
after that hour will not be considered. 

5. The right to reject any or all manuscript is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. 

6. The name or names of authors must not appear on the manu- 
scripts, all contributions being marked only by nom de plume 
which will also be written on the application slip at the bottom 
of this page. 

The Judging Committee for the contest will be named by the 

Executive Council, Infantry Association. 

The prize is two hundred dollars cash. It will be paid to the 
author or divided equally among co-authors of the song accepted by 
the Judging Committee. All communications on the subject of this 
contest, including manuscript submitted, should be addressed: ‘‘Song 
Contest, the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, 
I). ©.” Rejected manuscript will be returned. 


bo 


APPLICATION SLIP 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Infantry Song Contest. 
I agree to abide by the rules of the contest as published in the Oc- 
tober number of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. My military status is as fol- 


lows: . 


My address is as follows: 


Nom de plume : 
(Signed) Name 


Rank and Organization 




















The Secretary's Review 





Notes on The Infantry Association and The Infantry Jou; 


na) 


In carrying out the purposes of the Infantry Association, as expres 


its Constitution, the guide has been the broad principle that the interests 


Infantry are the interests of the Army, and our constant aim has been d 
to the upbuilding of the whole military policy and establishment of the « 
In a word, the Association has always contended for what was so 


and best for the country’s interests. 


military service. 


Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held in its offices 
in the Infantry Building, 1115 Seven- 
teenth Street, Washington, at 8.00 
p. m., December 18, 1924. All mem- 
bers of the Association who can attend 
are urged to do so, in order to hear 
the reports of the Secretary and of 
the Treasurer and for consideration of 
other matters of interest to the In- 
fantry. 
® 
New Members for Council 


The Executive Council of the Associ- 
ation will elect at the next regular 
monthly meeting two new members of 
the Council to replace Col. William K. 
Naylor and Lieut. Col. George W. Mar- 
shall, both of whom have resigned from 
the Council owing to their transfer 
to the American Forces in China. The 
Council regrets very much to lose the 
services of these officers who have given 
so much of their time and able efforts 
to the welfare of the organization dur- 
ing their year’s service as members. In 
order to transact business five members 
constitute a quorum and it is deemed 
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That our judgment has been gov 
our position at all times one of fairness, is evidenced by the fact that we 1 
among our Associate Members many officers of all arms and branches « 


ti 


advisable that a sufficient number o 
members be available for attendan 
the regular monthly meetings to pro 
This will be an im 
portant consideration when the 1 
members are elected. 


vide the quorum. 


® 
Branch Associations in Regiments 


Owing to the change of personn 
in the various regiments some of tli 
branches of the Infantry Associa! 
have gone defunct. While the men 
bers of the Association are stil! wit! 
the regiments, many of the elected offi 
cers of the branches have been trans 
ferred to other stations. It is urgently 
desired that the branch associations | 
again revived to an active basis, for i! 
provides the best method of function 
ing. The thoughts and opinions ! | 
fantrymen can thus better be broug!! 
before the Executive Council. 

What we need, also, is an 
worker of the Association in every post, 
camp and station, be he the secretar) 
of the branch where one is orga! '7¢d 
or some other officer where there 's 1 
branch. 








“| 





e to correspond with us! We 
to serve you. 


® 


Pa, ment of Dues and Subscriptions 


month we must pull from our 
plates the names of several 
ed officers who, through oversight 
ocrastination, fail to send their 
for renewal. Once a member, al- 
4 member until resignation is 
is, is writ in the Constitution of 
\ssociation. 
ise be prompt in answering the 
of expiration if you get one. 
Every Infantryman owes it to his 
ch to belong to its Association. If 
don’t like the way things are run, 
rite in about it and we will give your 
‘ism due consideration. We do 
est to minimize our mistakes, and 
e weleome constructive criticism. 


Kkemember that this Association op- 
erates to further the interest of the 
Infantry service as a whole and of its 
individual members. 


® 


The Book Department 


Perhaps many of our members are 
not aware of the fact that our book de- 
tment is a big financial aid to the 
\ssociation and the JournaL. Were 
ot for the fact that the book de- 
rtment earnings cover the deficit in 
he operating expenses of the JouRNAL 


we would be obliged to do one, or both, 
two things, inerease the annual dues 
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fe 


or cut down on the quality of the 
magazine. 

We are able to provide any book or 
magazine published anywhere or by 
anybody at the list prices. Further 
than that, we fill the orders on the day 
they are received. We also prepay 
postage, whereby the purchaser makes 
considerable of a saving. Very few 
distributors or publishers will do this. 

Remember that when you need any 
book, or any magazine, by giving the 
order to us you will be making a saving 
of postage, will get prompt service, and 
you are helping the Association. 

The Engraving Department of the 
Association turns out excellent work 
on high grade stock. Send us your 
ecard and other engraving work. We 
guarantee satisfaction. We are pre- 
pared to file your card plate in a secure 
place where it will be held subject to 
whatever disposition you wish made 
of it. 

We can give you the best there is to 
be had in Christmas cards. Send for 
our beantifully illustrated catalog. 

Please paste this item in your hat for 
present and future reference. 

® 
Washington Branch Association 

The Washington Branch of the As 
sociation met at the Army and Navy 
Club in Washington on September 20. 
3esides other business transacted offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected 

Provisions were made for social 
events for the coming winter. 


D 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod 
ern war.” —Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 


Mason Generar Cuaries S. Farnswortn, Infantry 


Vice-President: 


Cotonet Grorce S. Simonps, Infantry 


Secretary: 


Mason Paut J. Mvuewier, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Coronet Grorce H. Estes, Infantry 
Covonet Georce F. Barrzert, Infantry 
Cotonet Witiiam K. Nayior, Infantry 
Coronet Wiiitiam H. Wa pron, Infantry 
LiruTteNaNntT Coronet Grorce C. Marsnarty, Infantry 
[arutenant Coronet Avoustus F, Dannemitier, Infantry 
Masor Leonarp T. Gerow, Infantry 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Iyrawmar 
Jovrwat for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, Washington. 
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